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Salathiel, or the Wandering Jew. 


A STORY OF THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 
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‘© This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiography of the Wander- 
ing Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, massacres, persecutions, &c. which 
supervened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. Mr. Croly has succeeded very well 
in depicting the Jewish character and warfare; and has entered with considerable felicity into 
what is probable would be the fcelings of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer 
whose history he writes.” 

The work will be put up in flexible covers at 50 cemts per copy, and can be sent to any 
part of the United States, by mail. Any person, therefore, who will send us fifty cents, free of 
postage, may rely on having the work sent on immediately. It contains 214 large octavo pages, 


making nine sheets for postage. Or, for $3, we will send three copies of the Garland one year, 
and a copy of Salathiel as a Premium. 
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BY MRS, SEBA SMITH. 


My lovely child, when press’d with care, 
I scarce can think that ever I 

Was once a thoughtless thing like thee, 
With joyous look and flashing eye ; 
That I could smile as thou canst now, 
The wet tears still upon my cheek ; 
Could clap my hands with idle glee, 
And play all day at hide and seek— 


Could sit with earnest look the while, 
And list the tale so often told, 

And think each morn and every day 
How I was growing tall and old; 
And love to ape old-lady ways, 

With sober look and matron tread ; 
Compress my lips to look severe, 
And shake my very knowing head— 


With solemn voice, and moral strong, 
Reprove Miss Doll for sad misdeed, 

And fearful punishment inflict, 

That she might learn to take more heed ; 
With small foot cross’d, and lullaby, 
Then sing the poor thing fast to sleep, 
And lay it down on tiny bed, 

And watch, like anxious mother, keep— 


Eat bits of cake with sober grace, 

And sip my tea with lady zest ; 

Play nurse my babe, with such a look, 

And teach their A B C’s the rest; 

Then talk of husband gone away, 

And all the cares that matrons know; 

Look smart when washing day came round, 
And put small blankets out to blow— 


With dainty step, and mincing tone, 

} Play “ go abroad” with sister Ann ; 
In talk and look a woman be, 

3 As much as merry childhood can— 


: 


: In truth a mother and a wife. 
4 
} 





Oh, this was sesming !—how unlike 
The sad reality of life. 
I seem no more—for I am now 


Illusions sweet! Life’s early dreams! 
; All, all, forever pass’d away— 
, Oh, all do seem in this cold world; 
Who would not be a child at play ? 
Yes, childhood’s faith and childhood’s love 
Shall ever fresh with me remain ; 
I'll be a very child at heart, 
Nor seeming live those days again. 





DO YOU REALLY THINK HE DID? 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


I warren till the twilight, 
And yet he did not come ; 
I strayed along the brook side, 
And slowly wandered home ; 
When who should come behind me, 
But him I would have chid; 
He said he came to find me— 
Do you really think he did ? 


He said, since last we parted, 
He'd thought of naught so sweet, 
As®f this very moment— 


The moment we should meet. 
M’h °50—IV.—3. 


He showed me where, half shaded, 
A cottage home lay hid ; 


He said for me he made it— 
Do you really think he did 1? 


He said when first he saw me 
Life seemed at once divine ; 
Each night he dreamt of angels, 
And every face was mine ; 
Sometimes a voice, in sleeping, 


And then he wakened weeping— 
Do you really think he did? 


Would all his hopes forbid ; 
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DEVOTION OF A WOMAN'S LOVE. 


AN EXCITING INCIDENT. 


In the following sketch the reader has: the same moment, the horse of the Hun-. 


one of the most striking instances of fe- garian, stabbed by the lance of an Uhlan, 
male heroism and devotedness, and ~ made one more leap, and fell, throwing 
feel the more pleasure in citing it, as the} Captain Corab, his rider, so heavily on 
nation to which our heroine belongs, at} the ground, that he became senseless. 
this moment so much excites our sympa-} Soon after this the fight was decided; 
thy, which we think is worthily bestowed, | another troop of Austrians came suddenly 
if it can boast of many such characters as} upon the combatants, and the Hungarians, 
the one we are going to describe: who gave, but took no quarter, in the 

Whoever has followed the late tide of } certainty of an inglorious death if made 
events in Europe with the interest it a prisoners, were obliged to fly. 
mands, knows to what extent the diet Captain Corab was found by the enemy 
of Austria and its ally, Russia, are carried } to be merely stunned by the fall of his 
on to frustrate the attempts of Hungary } horse, and soon recovered. He appealed 
for national independence. Vague ac-; tothe generosity of his captors, and begged 
counts of wholesale executions of prisoners ? them to shoot him at once, that he might 
of war who fell into the hands of the? be spared the disgrace of death by the 
Austrians, have also reached us from time } rope; but his appeal was in vain. He 
to time, but the Austrian papers are silent} was marched off to the quarters of the 
on the subject, and the little that is known Colonel in command, and was notified 
has been gathered from private letters} that he would be removed to Presburg, 
which escaped interception. Certain it} there to stand his trial, and expiate his 
is, that fearful scenes have occurred at} crime on the gallows. 
Presburg and Pesth, before they were Corab’s troop, when they saw their 
retaken by the Hungarians, and the gal-} Captain fall, thought him dead, and re- 
lows has bent beneath the weight of } ported this at the Hungarian Head Quar- 
unfortunate men, whom treachery or} ters; but the next day deserters came 
overwhelming numbers threw into the} from the enemy’s lines, relating how the 
hands of the tyrants. Captain had been made prisoner, and 

In an encounter of a body of Austrian} what would be his fate. Those who had 
Uhians, with a troop of Hungarian Hus- } not mourned Corab’s death, supposing that 
sars, a young officer leading the iter he had gloriously met it on the field of 

) 
} 





fought with the most distinguished gal-; battle, this intelligence filled with despair. 


- lantry, such as so noble a cause alone could } The officers went en masse to the com- 


inspire him with. Dealing death with} mander-in-chief, praying for an attack on 
every blow, he cut his way to the officer} the lines of the enemy; but the position 
commanding the enemy, wrenched the of the army was such as to bring certain 
sword from his grasp, and summoned him } destruction upon them all, if unsuccessful, 
to surrender. A fresh struggle, however, } and they were consequently refysed.— 
ensued, and the Austrian was thrown} Various other schemes were made to 
frum his horse mortally wounded. At, liberate Corab, but had also to be aban- 
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doned again; till at last an offer was: ; custody. Here the artist was well re- 
made to exchange him for one of their ; ceived ; the Colonel being a native of the 
officers of higher rank—but this also Lombard provinces, and glad to speak in 
being refused, every hope to save their} a language familiar to him, yet he per- 
comrade, seemed gone, as they were well; ceived something extraordinary in the 
aware that Corab would be tried and } appearance of his guest, but no suspicions 
condemned as a deserter, having received { arose in him, the command of his superior 
his education at the military cadet school ; officer vouching for the identity of the 
at Vienna. ; party he recommended. 

Early the next morning an English Trapalli stopped the whole day, and 
lady, with her companion and servants, ; hearing that the Uhlans had lately made 
desired of the Hungarian general to be } ; Some prisoners, he requested permission 
conducted to his outposts on her way to $to see them, which was granted. Corab 
Presburg. This was granted, and the was the first they visited. He begged 
travellers, after leaving the Hungarians, ; ; the Colonel to be left alone, as his days 
passed the Austrian lines, and afterwards; were numbered, but on seeing the other 
arrived at Schemler, a town on the north ; visitor, he started amazed to his feet, 
road, and then the head quarters of Lieut. made one step forward, when instantly 
Gen. Bach, who came and paid his re- $ recovering himseif, he appeared indignant 
spects to the lady. At this place her : at his privacy being trespassed on at such 
companion stopped, saying to the attend- Sa time, by strangers, even. Both visitors 
ants that she could not proceed Rem | withioner hereupon, and wee seeing some 
illness, and severe suffering, though two : : other prisoners, the Italian was satisfied, 
hours after that she went out, and on her ? and at night took his leave of the Colonel, 
return, told the inn-keeper that she had; purposing to resume his journey early 
taken private lodgings, to which she next morning, and a sergeant was ordered 
would immediately remove. ; to see him to the outposts. Being shown 

On the same evening a young Italian ; home by this person, T'rapalli incidentally 
artist, named ‘T'rapalli, introduced himself ; inentioned how much he would have 
ts 
° 
é 
é 


a 


LPLASY 


to the commanding officer, stating that ; wished to take the likeness of the captive 
he had that day arrived from the north, ; Hungarian; and after showing a number 
and had on the road met an English lady 3 of gold pieces, came plump to the ques- 


< 
< 


whom he had formerly known at Milan, ; tion, whether the sergeant thought it 
and who had entrusted him with a note ¢ could be done yet. After a good deal of 
for the general, which he now begged to ¢ persuasion and bribing, the Austrian con- 
hand. ‘The note merely contained a $ sented to it, provided it could be done that 
request for a favorable reception of Mr. ‘night by candle-light. Trapalli assured 
aTrapalli, he being a well-known and Shim the prisoner would have no objection 
esteemed friend of the writer. General to it, as he would promise him to give his 
Bach, it appears, overlooked the necessity 3 parents a copy of the likeness. They, 
of asking for the gentleman’s passport, ; therefore, both went to the temporary 
probably thinking that his subordinate ° prison of Corab, and soon were in his 
officers had attended to that, and gave 3 presence. 

Trapalli a special order to all officials,; Our readers will have guessed that 
commanding them to treat the Italian; Trapalli was not the person he gave 
with politeness, and facilitate his progress S himself out for. Instead of an Italian 
southward. ‘Trapalli set off almost in-? artist, there stood before Corab his affi- 
Stantly, arrived at the quarters of the 3 anced bride, Franciska Jaddo, a noble 
Colonel commanding, who held Corab in $ Hungarian woman, who was now ready 
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to bring greater sacrifices to liberate him. 3 enjoy, to make his escape. And he con 
She it was who, as the companion of the} sented. Their parting was that of kind. 
English lady, stopped at Schemler, where ; of affectionate friends, who separated for 
she assumed man’s dress, and with the;a short time only. Corab and the ser- 
boldness which characterizes woman in} geant made good their escape, and were 
the hour of greatest danger, had, by joyfully received at the Hungarian camp. 
Waiting on the commanding general,: The astonishment of the Uhlan colonel, 
faced it in its very den. Her intimate 3 when the escape of Corab, and the find- 
acquaintance with the Italian language ; ing of another person in his stead, was 
enabled her to sustain her part with the § reported to him, was no doubt very great ; 
Uhlan officer, and now in the presence § but all that has been ascertained is, that 
of the sergeant, she hesitated not a m0- ; Franciska was on the saine day conducted 
ment, and yielded to the affectionate ;to Schemler, and from thence to Pres- 
embraces of Corab. The Austrian, mean- 3 burg. The following day a Hungarian 
while, stood lost in amazement, but Fran-§ spy returned from that place, and brought 
ciska went up to him, discovered to him § the intelligence that the lady was to be 
her sex, and the relation existing between ‘tried on the morrow, the general impres- 
her and the prisoner; told him he had sion being that she would be executed. 
forgot his duty in allowing her to see $ A parliamentaire was instantly dispatched, 
Corab, that he would consequently be: but he came too late—the noble woman 
punished if detected, and finally offered: had been tried, and in spite of the inter- 
him a very considerable sum if he would ? cession of many Austrian ladies of high 
aid in Corab’s escape. ‘rank, had been executed the same day. 
There was scarcely an alternative left, $ The details of this barbarous act are not 
and the Austrian consented—but when ’ known, but she is said to have died with 
Franciska told Corab that she would have the same unflinching courage which had 
to remain in his stead, as she had only $ signalized her efforts for the liberation of 
the General’s passport for herself, her  Corab. 
persuasion had well nigh proved fruitless. 3 T'wo days after this mournful news had 
She spoke of the certain and disgraceful reached the head quarters, a large num- 
death which awaited Corab if he remained, ; ber of hussars and other officers, with a 
and represented her release as certain 3 few private soldiers, all mounted, issued 
and speedy. Yet women, as well as men, ? with the first break of day from the 
had been shot and hanged by the impe- 3 Hungarian camp. Corab lea them to- 
rialists, and she knew it well, too, but she $ wards the Austrian lines. The first 
tried to forget it. She had not been } sentinel, upon whom they came unawares, 
captured with arms in her hands, as threw his arms from him, and begged for 
other Hungarian women, who had fought 3 life, but those whose captive he was knew 
at the head of regiments which they had 3 mercy no longer. ‘The Hungarians passed 
themselves raised, and she assured Corab $ over his dead body, and were iminediately 
that her devotedness would procure her } discovered by another sentinel who gave 
the mercy of the Austrians. She then’ the alarm. Then with a loud and fearful 
spoke of services which he might render cry the valiant band threw itself upon 
his country ; of his comrades who were so } the Uhlan encampment, which lay close 
anxious about him;-she drew a lively $ before them. ‘They were met by three 
picture of what he might again perform, ? times their number, but the shock was 
if free, in pitched battle with the hated ; irresistible. The Uhlans were broken 


oppressor, and conctuded by adjuring him iv fled in all directions, closely pursued 
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The Colonel rallied a few, with whom 


he made a bold dash at the Hungarians. 


The encounter was a terrible, but short 
one, the Colonel, with all those who tol- ' 


lowed, were cut down. 

Within two hours the victors returned 
to their quarters; they had lost but nine 
of their number, among whom was Corab, 
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, Who had courted, and found death.— 
;The name of the English lady, who, at 
; her own great peril, assisted Franciska in 


executing her design, is not mentioned ; 


{but a future day will bring it to light, 
and ensure her that esteem and admira- 
» tion which her generosity deserves. 


Boston Olive Branch. 





WOMEN AND 


MARRIAGE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I wave speculated a great deal upon | 


matrimony. I have seen young and beau- 
tiful women, the pride of the gay circles, 
married—as the world says—well! Some 


friends have all come and looked at their 


they have gone away and cominitted 
them to the sunny hopes, cheerfully, and 
without fear. It is natural to be sanguine 


carried away by similar feelings. I have 
to sect unobserved into a corner and watch 
the bride in her white attire, and with 


waking dream of her future happiness, 
and persuade myself that it will be true. 


sofa as the twilight falls, and build gay 


hopes and murmur in low tones the now 


‘unforbidden tenderness, and enjoy the 


allowed kisses and the beautiful endear- 


their parting joyous; and how gladly they 
will come back from the crowd and the 
empty mirth and of the gay, to each 
other’s quiet company. I picture to my- 


self that young creature, who blushes 
only because I trust that my simple page 


even now at his hesitating caresses, list- 
ening eagerly for his footsteps as the 
night steals on, and wishing that he 





would come home; and when he enters 


}at last, and with an aflection as undying 
‘as his pulse, folds her to his bosom, I can 
‘feel the very tide that goes flowing 
have moved into costly houses, and their : 


through his heart, and gaze with him on 


‘her graceful form as she moves about 
splendid arrangements for happiness, and | 


hin for the kind offices of attention, 


‘ smoothing all his unquiet cares, and mak- 
ing him forget even himself, in her young 
_and unshadowing beauty. 

for the young, and at such times I am | 


I go forward years, and see her luxu- 
riant hair put soberly away from her 


_ brow, and her girlish graces ripened into 
dignity, and bright loveliness chastened 
her smiling face and her soft eyes moving | 
before me in their pride of life, weave a : 


into affection. Her husband looks on her 
with a proud eye, and shows her the 


‘same fervent love and the delicate atten- 
‘ tions which first won her, and fair children 
I think how they will sit on the luxurious : 


are grown up about them, and they go 


on full of honor and untroubled years, and 
_are remembered when they die! I say I 


love to dream thus when I go to give the 


‘young bride joy. It is the natural ten- 
ments of wedded life, that will make even 


dency and feeling, touched by loveliness, 


‘that fears nothing for itself; if I ever 


yield to darker feelings, 't is because the 
light of the picture ischanged. Iam not 


> fond of dwelling upon such changes, and 


I will not minutely now. I allude to it 


will be read by some of the young and 
beautiful beings who move daily across 
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my path, and I would whisper to them as }minded and thinking beings!’ Remember 
they glide by, joyous'y and confidently, that he wii give up the brother of his 
the secret of an unc'ouded future. $ heart with whom he has had ever a fel- 
The picture I have here drawn is not } lowship of mind—the society of his cotem- 
peculiar. It is colored like the fancies of ; porary runners in the race of fame, who 
the bride, and many, oh! many an hour} have held with him a stern companion- 
will she sit, with the rich jewels lying ; ship—and frequently, in his passionate 
loose in her fingers, and dream such ; love, he will break away from the arena 
dreams as these. She believes them, too; of his burning ambition, to come and listen 
—and she goes on for a while undeceived. ’ >to the voice of the charmer. It _ 
The evening is not too long while they talk ; bewilder him at first, but it will not long 
of plans for happiness, and the quiet meal + ; and then think you that an idle bhai 
is still pleasant with delightful novelty of ; ment will chain the mind that has been 
mutual reliance and attention. There used for years to an equal communion? 
comes soon, however, a time when per-? Think you he will give up, for a weak 
sonal topics become bare and wearisome, ; dalliance, the animating themes of men, 
and slight attentions will not alone keep’ and the search into mysteries of know- 
up the social excitement. There are: ledge! Oh! no, lady! believe me—no{ 
intervals of silence, and detected symp- ; > Trust not your influence to such light 
toms of weariness, and the husband first, ° fetters! Credit not the old-fashioned ab- 
in his manhood, breaks in upon the hours ° surdity that woman’s is a secondary lot— 
they were wont tospend together. I cannot * ministering to the necessities of her lord 
follow them circumstantially. There come ° ; and master! It is a higher destiny I 
long hours of unhappy restlessnéss, and ; : would award you. If your immortality is 
terrible misgivings of each other’s worth : »as complete, and your gift of mind as 
and affection, till, by and by, they can ‘capable as ours, I would charge you to 
conceal their uneasiness no longer, and g0 ; water the undying bud, and give it a 
out separately to seek relief, and lean > healthy culture, and open its beauty to 
upon the hollow world for support, which ; the sun, and then you may hope, that 
one who was their lover and friend could} when your life is bound with another, 


not give them! you will go on equally, and with a fellow- 
Heed this, ye who are winning by your} ship that shall pervade every eartlily 
innocent beauty the affections of high-} interest! 








ORIGINAL, 
THE RECOMPENSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Tuey labor here on earth to gain Aud points to life where sufferings cease, 


The favor of the One above; To bright, eternal, glorious day. 


Nor are their smallest efforts vain, They view the future with delight, 


; And meet stern death without a fear ; 


Their days are ever crowned with peace, 
While Hope attends them on their way, 


While faith presents a prospect bright, 


; 
S 
For Heaven rewardeth them with love. | 
5 
; Where light and love forever cheer. 
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THE BLIND GIRL 


THE BLIND GIRL 


[The following is the substance of an 
affecting little story fromthe French of 
Jasmin. ] 

Ar the foot of that height on which is 
perched Castel-Cuille, at the season when 
the apple, the plum, and the almond were 
growing white through the country, this 
song was heard one eve of St. Joseph’s 


day. 


All the paths should flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 

All the paths should bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


And this old Te Deum of our humble 
marriages seemed to reécho from the 
clouds, as suddenly a numerous swarm of 
maidens, fresh and tidy, each accompanied 
by her swain, advanced to the edge of the 
rock, chanting the same words and air, 
looking there, so near the sky, like so 
many angels at play. They take their 
start, and speedily descending by the nar- 
row ways of the steep hill-side, they come 
on in a long chain towards Saint-Amant. 
And the gleesome things, by the small 
footways, go like madcaps, still singing— 


All the paths should flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 

All the paths should bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour. 


All this was because Baptiste and his be- 
trothed were about to collect the jonchée. 
That is to say, that, according to the 
custom of the country, they were about 
to gather, in the woods, branches, and 
particularly laurel branches, to strew on 
the road to the church, and at the doors 
of those invited to their approaching mar- 
riage. 

The sky was all blue, not a cloud was 
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AND HER LOVER. 


to be seen, a fine March sun was beam: 
ing, and through the air a light breeze 
scattered lis breaths of perfume. 


AAPRAALARALALALS 


The party, of course, are gay as gay 
,can be. Gambolling and singing, they 
sport about, like happy lads and lasses as 
they are. The arch bride runs off, ery 
ing, * The girls who catch me will be 
married this year;” all pursue her, al) 
soon come up with her, and then all press 
round her “ to touch her fine new apron, 
<or her pretty cotton petticoat.” But how 
‘does it happen that amidst all their mirth, 
‘and laughter, and fun, Baptiste, the bride- 
groom, is silent and sad? What a 
couple are he and Angela! To see them 
so indifferent to each other, one would 
think them great folks’—people in high 
life—a sore sarcasm, Jasmin ;—* what is 
the matter with Baptiste to-day—what is 
weighing on his mind?” Why is he so 
depressed ? 


RAPP LLP 
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‘ It is because in that neat cottage, half 
way up the hill, dwells a blind girl, 
the orphan of a veteran, the young and 
tender Marguerite, the fairest maiden of 
«the hamlet, and because Baptiste had 
formerly been her lover. The altar had 
even been prepared for them, but one day 
‘ Marguerite was stricken with measels, 
Sor some similar scourge, and lost her sight. 
‘ All changes at the voice of an obstinate 
‘father; their love but not their happiness 
‘ continued ; persecuted at home, Baptiste 
‘left the place, and now, only three days 
‘after his return, seduced by a little gold, 
he is about to marry Angela, thinking 
ever of Marguerite. 

Suddenly, under the mulberry-trees, 
the bridal party espy old lame Jeanne the 
fortune-teller, whom every one likes “ be- 
; cause she always promises good luck—a 
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lover to one, a good marriage to another, ¢ all, all that I have lost, when he presses 
a pleasant home toa third.” This time, ? my hand, and is beside me. But when | 
however, the sibyl assumes a severe air, am alone [ remember all. What is Bap- 
turns her look sternly on Angela, and ; tiste doing? He no more hears me call- 
taking her hand makes the sign of the’ ing him. A shoot of creeping ivy, 1 have 
cross on it with a reed, as she pronounces ; need of a branch to support me, or I die. 
the inauspicious words, “ Heaven grant,; Ah, in mercy that he would come, to 


Q 
é 
é 
giddy girl, that in espousing to-morrow ; lighten my burden! They say we love 
< 
é 


AY 


the faithless Baptiste, you do not dig a‘ better when we are in sorrow; what, 
grave.” As she speaks two large tears ? then, when one is blind ! 
roll from her old eyes, and the evil augury ** Who knows, perhaps he has abandoned 
checks, for a moment at least, the merri-} me. Unhappy girl that Iam, what do | 
ment of all who hear it; “but what:say! It were time, indeed, to bury me! 
matters two drops of troubled water falling ; What a dark thought! It terrifies me— 
ona silvery stream?” All speedily re-{ let me banish it. Baptiste will come 
gain their spirits, “and the gleesome ; back to me, oh! he will come back. I 
things, by the small footways, go like} have nothing to fear. He could not come 
madcaps, singing louder than ever, so soon. He is weary, he is ill, perhaps ; 
perhaps his affection is preparing some 
surprise for me. But I hear some one— 
oh, no more sorrow—my heart does not 
deceive me—it is he—it is Baptiste!’ * 
The door opens, but Paul, her little 
“Marguerite, emaciated by her suffer-: brother, enters alone. He has seen the 
ings, but still fair as an angel, sitting: bridal party; he tells about it; he asks, 
alone in her cottage, and soliloquizing : wondering, why they alone had not been 
on her forlorn condition. As yet she is? invited. “Angela about to be married !” 
ignorant of the full extent of her misfor-< exclaims his sister, ‘* what a secret they 
tune, but, though hoping, she has doubts. : have kept it! nobody has told me a word 
“He has returned, and he does not‘ about the matter; and who is the bride- 
come tosee me! And he knows that of : groom?” “ Why, sister, your friend Bap- 
my night he is the star, the sun! And: tiste,” replies the unconscious child. 
he knows that for six months, alone, here, The blind girl utters a sharp cry, and 
I hope for him! Oh, that he would come : falls insensible. It is by the bridal song, 
to keep what he has promised me! For; “ Let the paths be fiower and bloom,” 
without him, in this world what can I do,‘ that she is at length roused. Hee little 
what pleasure have 1? Sorrow crushes brother recommences his prattle, and she 
my lite, and makes it horrible! Day for; learns from him the hour fixed for the 
the rest, day for others always; and for ‘marriage next day. “Good,” says the 
me, unhappy girl, ever night, ever night! : poor stricken maiden, as a sucden thought 
How dark it is far from him! Oh! how ‘ takes possession of her. Be consoled, 
sad is my soul! When will Baptiste ? Paul ; we shall be there.” 
come? When he is beside me, I think; Jeanne, the good-hearted fortune-teller, 
no more of the day. What has the day! 


enters, and thinking the blind girl still 
A blue sky: but the blue eyes of Bap-‘ ignorant of Baptiste’s faithlessness, tries 
y y Pp 318 
tiste are a heaven of love that brightens 


to weaken her love for him preparatory 
for me, a heaven full of happiness, like 


the one up there above—no more sorrow, 
nomore weariness. I forget earth, sky— 


Let the paths be flower and bloom, 
Soon a lovely bride will come. 

Let the paths be bloom and flower, 
Morning brings her nuptial hour.” 


PPPPPPALPPPPASPPPPALS 
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* This passage is of exqitisite beauty ; nothing 
can be more irue, or more touching in its pathos, 
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to the discovery which must sooner or all weeping. Well, there was an osprey 
later come. Marguerite acts her part so? screaming on the roof at the time. And 
well that the old woman is deceived. ‘ our father died, and we carried him here. 
“She knows nothing of it,” she says, as There is his grave ; the cross at his head 
she leaves the cottage; “ I willsave her.” ; is still there—tarnished though.” 

The gray dawn slowly arriving, finds; The words of the boy act strongly on 
two young girls waiting for it very differ- ‘ poor Marguerite, she is shaken in her 
ently occupied. ‘The one, the queen of ; resolution. A voice seems to call to her 
a day, surrounds herself with flatterers, from the tomb, “ My daughter, what are 
puts on her cross and her nuptial crown, ; you about to do!” She recoils—but 
decks her bosom witha large bouquet, and | Paul, who is eager to see the ceremony, 
ambles, and struts, and admires herself {draws her on; and when the unhappy 
with pleasure. The other, blind, is in ‘ girl hears the laurel branches cracking 
her little room, with neither crown nor : under her feet, she is no longer mistress 
bouquet. The one, light and vain, for- ; of herself; nothing now can stop her; 
gets, amid the sound of kisses and songs, ;She advances eagerly, as if to a féte, and 
to repeat her morning prayer. ‘The other, ‘ presently she and her companion have 
her forehead bathed in a cold sweat, joins ; disappeared in the old church. 
her hands, kneels down, and says ina low; ‘The ceremony is begun. The priest 
voice, as her brother unbars their door, is at the altar; the ring is blessed; Bap- 
“* Oh, my God, have pity on me !” ‘ tiste holds it in his hand. But before he 

Marguerite and Paul, the child leading ‘ places it on the small finger waiting to 
his sister by the hand, take their way to ‘receive it, he has a word, one word to 
the church. ” This day the sky is overcast, ‘ pronounce. It is spoken; at the instant 
and there isa drizzling rain; as they vo | a voice exclaims, “ It is, indeed, he !”’ and 
on, the wind bears down the perfume of ‘suddenly, to the confusion of all, the con- 
the laurel strewed on the path, and the { fessional opens, and the blind girl comes 
blind girl shudders as it reaches her. | forth. Hoping, perhaps, to the last, or 
“Paul, pray be done with your prattle,” ‘refusing to believe anything but her own 
says Marguerite; “ where are we !—we : senses, she had waited to the end—till 


’ i] T ; a} ~ ¢ ve “4 faye m s . 
are surely going up hill." “ And do you ‘she should he ar, since she could not see, 
not see we are quite close now 1” replies ‘the perfidy of her lover; but now, all 

. , Be. . e 
the boy. With what a bold and success- ‘ was over. “ Hold! Baptiste,” she cries, 

; : ; , , | > = , 
ful touch do these few words portray the “since you have willed my death, let 
thouchtless impatience of the child, who ; me” and such was the intensity of her 
asks his blind sister if she does not see ‘ excited feelings that she fell to the floor 

. Ss . . . ’ at, ; 
how near they are; and the excited | in a paroxysm of grief, and there breatled 
sensibility of the poor girl, who can no : out her gentle spirit. 


longer endure the irksomeness of the noisy ; And that evening, in place of songs, 
boy. What skill, or if it be not skill, } the De profundis was chanted; a bier, 
What poetical instinct is displayed in the ; with flowers on it, was carried to the 
contrast the characters in this situation | cemetery, young girls clothed in white 
yield! Paul sees an osprey. “Oh, the ‘and shedding tears accompanied it; no- 
naughty bird!” he cries, “he brings bad ‘where was there any mirth; on the con- 
luck, does he not? Do you not remem- trary, every one now seemed to say, 


ber, sister, when our brother said, the | 





e ° ( - ‘ re . 
night we were watching by him, *Ah! 5 On the paths be tears and sighs, 
my little girl, [ am very ill; take care Low a lovely maiden lies. 


of Paul, for I feel IT am going.’ You 


On the paths be sighs and gloom, 
wept, and he wept, and I, too; we were } Beauty passes to the tomb. 
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LONGING FOR THE HEAVENLY CITY. 


LONGING FOR THE HEAVENLY CITY. 


Ler us advance on the way of life and; terrifies, no hell threatens. Evil and 
return to the heavenly city, where we; strife are faraway. Peace and joy ever- 
shall be fellow-citizens, and of the house- ' more reign. The night is far spent, ihe 
hold of God. Let us gaze on its glory so; clouds scatter, an illustrious day is break- 
far as we can with mortal vision. It{ ing, for that city needs no sun, nor moon, 
stands written of it, that sorrow and sigh- ; but the glory of the Lord shall enlighten 
ing shall flee away. There is no age, ; it, and the Lamb is the light of it. Why 





nor toil of age, for all have come to the § do we not hasten in faith and love to our 


stature or perfect men in Christ. What} native land? A great multitude there 
awaitsus. What joy, what jubilee for them 
and for us, when we can again see and em- 
brace them! Well, then, let us look unto 
angry, no impure passion excites, no hun-} Christ. He is the Author of salvation, 
ger gnaws, no ambition torments, no devil ; and Prince of light, the Source of joy. 


can be happier than such a life, arent 
there is no poverty to fear, no sickness we 
suffer, where no one will hurt, none is} 





TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair ; 

With striped stockings thrust within 
Lie just beside my chair. 





Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe, 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet, this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight ; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 

Seareh through the wardrobe of the world! 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 

And why? Because they tell of her 
Now sound asleep above, 


PBA ARABS 


Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh ; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee ; 

Her gentleness, her innoeence, 
And infant purity. 


They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid ; 

For the old road of human life, 
Is very roughly laid. 


High hills and swift descents abound ; 
And, on so rude a way, 

Feet that can wear these coverings 
Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend ! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 
Thy playmate and thy friend ! 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 
In cheerful peace along. 











MARY POWELL. 





Wednesday.—Took a cold dinner in a} Which, when we once can feel and prove, 


basket with us to-day, and ate our rusti- 
call repast on ye skirt of a wood, where } 
we could see ye squirrels at theire gam- 
bols. Mr. Agnew lay on ye grass, and} 
Rose took out her knitting, whereat he! 
laught, and sayd she was like y° Dutch } 
women, that must knit, whether mourn } 
ing or feasting, and even on ye Sabbath. 


2 
) 
Having laught her out of her work, he? 


; 
> 
> 
? 


drew forth Mr. George Herbert’s poems s,} 
and read usa strayn which pleased Rose } © 
and me soe much, that I shall copy it} 
herein, to have always by me. | 


How fresh, oh Lord; how sweet and clean 

Are thy returns! e’en as ye flowers in spring, 
To which, beside their owne demesne, 

The late pent frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing. 





Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Woulde have recovered greenness ? it was gone 
Quite underground, as flowers depart 
To see their mother root, when they have blown, 
Where they together, alle ye hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house alone. 
; 


These are thy wonders, Lord of power! 

Killing and quickening, bringing down to hell 
And up to heaven. in an hour, 

Making a chiming of a passing bell. 
We say amiss “ this or that is ;” 

Thy word is alle, if we vould spell. 


Oh that [ once past changing were! 
Fast in thy Paradise, where no flowers can wi- 
ther; 
Manie a spring I shoot up faire, 
Offering at heaven, growing and groaning thi- 
ther, 
Nor doth my flower want a spring shower, 
My sins and I[ joyning togeti-er. 


OOP NEN Nl 


But while I grow in a straight line, 

Still upwards bent, as if heaven were my own, 
Thy anger comes, and I decline.— 

What frost to that? What pole is not ye zone 
Where alle things burn, when thou dost turn, 

And ye least frown of thine is shewn ? 


And now, in age, I bud agayn, 

After soe manie deaths, I bud and write, 
{ once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing! Oh my onlie light! 
{t cannot be that [am he 

On whom thy tempests fell alle night ? 


[hese are thy wonders, Lord of love, 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide, 


LOLOL OOOO 





Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 
Who would be more, swelling their store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 


Thursday.—Father sent over Diggory 
with a letter for me from deare Robin; 
alsoe, toask when I was minded to return 
home, as mother wants to goe to Sandiord. 
Fixed the week after next; but Rose says 
I must be here agayn at y« apple-gather- 
ing. Answered Robin’s letter. He look- 

eth not for choyce of fine words; nor 
noteth an error here and there in y° spel- 
ling. 

Tuesday.—Lite flows away here in 
such unmarked tranquillitie, that one hath 
nothing whereof to write, or to remember 


} what distinguished one day from another. 


I am sad, yet not dulle; methinks I have 
grown some yeares older since I came 
here. I can fancy elder women feeling 
much as I doe now. I have nothing to 
desire, nothing to hope, that is likelie to 
come to pass—nothing to regret, except I 
begin soe far back, that my whole life hath 
neede, as ’twere, to begin over agayn. 

Mr. Agnew translates to us portions of 
Thuanus his historie, and ye letters of 
Theodore Beza, concerning yt French re- 
formed church ; oft prolix, yet interesting, 
especially with Mr. Agnew’s comments 
and allusions to our own time. On ye 
other hand, Rose reads Davila, ye sworne 
apologiste of Catherine de’ Medicis, whose 
charming Italian even I can comprehende ; 
but alle is false and plausible. How sad, 
that ye wrong partie shoulde be victorious ! 
Soe it may befall in this land; though, 
indeede, I have hearde so much bitter 
rayling on bothe sides, that I know not 
which is right. The line of demarkation 
is not soe distinctly drawn, methinks, as 
‘twas in France. Yet it cannot be right 
totake up arms agaynst constituted au- 
ti.orities ’— Yet, and if those same uuthor- 
ities abuse their trust! Nay, women 
cannot understand these matters, and I 
thank Heaven they need not. Onulie, 
they cannot help siding with those they 
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love; and sometimes those they love are 
on opposite sides. 

Mr. Agnew sayth, the secular arm 

slioulde never be employed in spirituall 
matters, and that ye Hugenots committed 
a grave mistake in choosing princes and 
admirals for their leaders, insteade of 
simple preachers with Bibles in their 
hands; and he askt, “* Did Luther or Peter 
the Hermit most manifestlie labor with 
the blessing of God ?” 
I have noted ye heads of Mr. Ag- 
dew’s readings, after a fashion of Rose’s, 
in order to have a shorte, comprehen- 
sive account of ye whole; and this hath 
abridged my journalling. It is the more 
profitable to me of ye two, changes the 
gad current of thought, and though an 
unaccustomed task, I like it well. 








Saturday. — On Monday I return to 
Forest Hill. I am well pleased to have 
yet another Sheepscote sabbath. ‘T’o-day 
we had ye rare event of a dinner-guest ; 
soe full of what y® rebels are doing, and 
all ye horrors of strife, that he seemed to 
us guiete folks like y* denizen of another 
world. 

Forest Hilt, August 3.—Home agayn, 
and mother hath gone on her long intend- 
ad visitt to uncle John, taking with her 
ye two youngest. Father much pre-occu- 
pide, by reason of y® supplies needed for 
his May’s service; soe that, sweet Robin 
being away, I find myselfe lonely. Harry 
rides with me in ye evening, but ye morn- 
ings I have alle to myselfe; and when | 
have fulfilled mother’s behests in ye kitch- 
en and still-room, I have naught but to 
read in our somewhat scant collection of 
books, the moste parte whereof’ are reli- 
gious. And (not on that account, but by 
reason I have read y¢ most of them before) 
methinks IL will write to borrow some of 
Rose; for change of reading hath now 
become a want. I am minded also, to 
seek out and minister unto some poore 
fulk after her fashion. Now that I am 


OWELL. 


‘queen of the larder, there is manie a 
‘ wholesome scrap at my disposal, and there 
pag 

‘are likewise sundrie physiques in my 
mother’s closet, which she addeth to year 


by year, and never wants, we are soe 
seldom ill. 





Aug. 5.—Dear father sayd this even- 
ing, as we came in from a walk on ye 
terrace, “ My sweet Moll, you were ever 
the light of ye house; but now, though 
‘you are more staid than of former titne, 
‘I find you a better companion than ever. 
; The last visitt to Sheepscote hath evened 
‘ your spiritts.” 

Poor father! he knew not how T lay 
awake and wept last night, for one I shall 
never see agayn, nor hew the terrace 
walk minded me of him. My. spiritts 
‘may seem even, and I exert. myself to 
‘please ; but, within, all is dark shade, or 
cat best, gray twilight; and my spiritts 
‘are, in fact, worse here than they were at 
‘Sheepscote, because, here, I am contin- 
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‘ually thinking of one whose name is never 
uttered; whereas, there, it was mentioned 
‘naturalie and tenderlie, though sadly.— 

I will forthe to see some of ye poor folk. 





Same night.—Resolved to make yé cir- 
cuit of the cottages, but onlie reached ye 
first, wherein I found poor Nell in such 
grief of body and mind, that I was avised 
to wait with her a long time. Askt why 
she had not sent to us for relief; was an 
<swered that she had thought of dving soe, 
; but was feared of making too free. After 
fa lengthened visitt, which seemed to re 
‘lieve her mind, and certaynlie relieved 
; mine, I bade her farewell, and at ys 
{ Wicket met my father coming up with a 
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« 
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playn-favored but scholarlike-looking rev- 
;erend man. He sayd, “ Moll, I could not 
‘think what had become of you.” I an- 
: swered, I hoped I had not kept him wait- 
‘ing for dinner—poor Neil had entertayned 
‘me longer than I wisht, with ye catalogue 
i of her troubles. ‘The stranger, looking 
attentively at me, observed that may be 
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the poor woman had entertayned an angel 
unawares; and-added, “ Doubt not, mad- 
am, we would rather await our dinner 
than that you should have curtayled your 
message of charity.” Hithertoe, my fa- 


ther had not named this gentleman to me; ; 


but now he sayd, “Child, this is the 
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c 


> “Tu, Marcellus, eris’—or of wives for 
: their husbands, as Artemisia and Laoda- 
‘mia, sometimes amounting to idolatry— 
nay, the love of friend for friend, while 
salle is sweet influences and animating 
transports, yet exceeding y¢ reasonable- 
ness of that of David for Jonathan, or of 


RARAL 


Reverend Doctor Jeremy Taylor, chap-{ our blessed Lord for St. John and the 


lain in ordinarie to his My-- and whom 


preach before the king since he abode in 
Oxford.” Thereon I made a low rever- 
ence, and we walked homewards together. 


At first, he discoursed chiefly with my ; 


futher on ye troubles ofthe ‘times, and ; 


then he drew me into y¢ dialogue, in the ° 


course of which I let fall a saying of Mr. | 


MPSPPA 


> family of Lazarus, may procure far more 
< 
you know I have heard more than once : 


torment than profit; even if the attach- 
ment is reciprocal, and well grounded, 


>and equallie matcht, which often it is not, 


Then interpose human tempers, and chills, 
and heates, and slyghtes, fancied or in- 
tended, which make the vext soul readie 
to wish it had never existed. How small 
a thing is a human heart! you might 


Agnew’s which drew from the reverend ¢ grasp it in your little hand; and yet its 
gentleman a respectfulle look I felt I no 8 strifes and agonies are enough to distend 


way deserved. 
that the saying was none of mine, and 
felt ashamed he shoulde suppose me wiser | 
than I was, especiallie as he commended 
my modesty. But we progressed well, 
and he soon had the discourse all to him- 


tained father, while the doctor and I 
walked on. I could not help reflecting : 


: 


< 


But, in the charities, what peace! yea, 
they distill even from y* unthankfulle, 
blessing him that gives more than him 
>that receives; while, in the main, they 


Soe then I had to explain a skin that should cover the whole world! 
; 
$ 


?are laid out at better interest than our 
self, for Squire Paice came up, and de- ; 


warmest affections, and bring in a far 
richer harvest of love and gratitude. Yet, 
let our affections have their fitting exer- 


how odd it was, that I, whom nature had ° cise too, staying ourselves with ye reflee- 


endowed with such a very ordinarie capa- ; 


tion, that there is greater happinesse, 


citie, and scarce anie taste for letters,’ after alle things said, in loving than in 


shoulde continuallie be thrown into the ‘ 
company of ye cleverest of men—first, : 
Mr. Milton; then Mr. Agnew ; and now, ‘ 
But like ye ® 


this Doctor Jeremy Taylor. 
other two, he is not merely clever, he is 
Christian and good. How much [ learnt 
in this short interview! for short it seemed, 
though it must have extended over a good 
half’ hour. 


find safer solace in y® exercise of the 
charities than of ye affections. Safer: 
for, not to consider how a successfulle or 
unsuccessfulle passion for a human being 
of like infirmities with ourselves, oft stains 
and darkens and shortens the current of 


life, even the chastened love of a mother ° 
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He sayd, “ Perhaps, young ‘ 
lady, the time may come when you shall ’ 


being loved, save by the God of love who 
first loved us, and that they who dwell in 
love dwell in Him.” 

Then he went on to speak of y® mani- 
fold acts and divisions of charity ; as much, 
methought, in y® vein of a poet as a 
preacher; and he minded me muclhi of that 
scene in ye tenth book of ye Fairie 
Queene, so lately read to us by Mr. Ag- 
new, wherein the Red Cross Knight and 
Una were shown Mercy at her work. 





Aug. 10.—A pack-horse from Sheep- 
scote just reported, laden with a goodlie 
store of books, besides sundrie smaller 
tokens of Rose’s thoughtfulle kindnesse. 
[have now methodicallie divided my time 


. , . $ 
for her child, as Octavia who swooned at ‘ into stated hours, of prayer, exercise, stud- 
; ; prayer, 
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dy, housewiferie, and acts of mercy, on —offerings of spare half hours and five 
however humble a scale; and find mine? minutes, when we shut the closet door 
owne pesce of mind thereby increased} and commune with our own hearts and 
notwithstanding ye darknesse of public are still.” Alsoe he sayd, “There are 
and dullnesse of private affairs. : Sacrifices to make which sometimes wring 
Made out y® meaning of “ cynosure” our very hearts to offer; but our gracious 
and “ Cimmerian darknesse.” God accepts them seetlamn, if our 
feet be really in ye right path, even though, 
Aug. 15.—Full sad am I to learn that } like Chryseis, we look back, weeping.” 
Mr. Milton hath published another book? He sayd But how manie things 
in advocacy of divorce. Alas, why will ; as beautifulle and true did I hear my hus- 
he chafe against ye chain, and widen the } > band say, which passed by me like ye idle 
cruel division between us? My father is $ wind that I regarded not! 
outrageous on y* matter, and speaks soe ° 
passionatelie of him, that it is worse than; Sept. 8.—Harry hath just broughte in 
not speaking of him at alle, which latelie ; ye news of his My’s success in the west. 
I was avised to complain of. ¢ Lord Essex’s army hath beene completely 
Aug. 30.—Dick beginneth to fancie ; surrounded by the royal troops; himself 
himself in love with. Audrey Paice—an ; forct to escape in a boat to Plymouth, 
attachment that will doe him noe good; > andalle the arms, artillerie, baggage, &c., 
his tastes alreadie want raising, and she > of Skippon’s men have fallen into ye hands 
will onlie lower them, I feare—a comely, ; of the king. Father is soe pleased that 
romping, noisy girl, that, were she but a ; ; he hath mel the flag, and given 
farmer’s daughter, woulde be the life and ? : double allowance of ale to his men. 
soul of aile the Whitsun-ales, harvest: § I wearie to hear from Robin. 
homes, and hay-makings in the country ; ¢ 
in short, as fond of idling and merrymak- $ Sheepscote, Oct. 10.—How sweet a 
ing as I once was myself; onlie I never : picture of rurall life did Sheepscote pre- 
was so riotous. sent, when I arrived here this afternoon ! 
I beginne to see faults in Dick and’ The water being now much out, the face 
Harry I never saw before. Is my taste ' of the countrie presented a new aspect; 
bettering, or my temper worsening? At}there were men threshing the walnut 
alle events, we have noe cross words, for 3} trees, children and women putting ye nuts 
I expect them not to alter, knowing how 3 into osier baskets, a bailiff on a white 
hard it is to do soe by myself. horse overlooking them, and now and 
I look forward with pleasure to my $ then galloping to another party, and splash- 
Sheepscote visitt. Dear mother return-? ing through the water. Then we found 
eth to-morrow. Good Dr. Taylor hath; Mr. Agnew equallie busie with his ap- 
twice taken ye trouble to walk over from; ples, mounted half way up one of the 
Oxford to see me, but he hath now left, : trees, and throwing cherry pippins down 
and we may never meet agayn. His? into Rose’s apron, and now and then mak- 
visitts have been very precious to me; I ing as though he would pelt her; onlie 
think he hath some glimmering of my 3 she dared him, and woulde not be fright- 
sad case; indeed, who knows it not ! At} ened. Her donkey, chewing apples in 
parting he sayd, smiling, he hoped he ye corner, with the cider running out of 
should yet hear of my offerings to Viri-? his mouth, presented a ludicrous image of 
placa on Mount Palatine; then added, 3 enjoyment, and ’twas evidently enhanct 
gravelie, “ You know where reall offer-$ by Giles’ brushing his rough coat with a 
ings may be made and alwaies accepted 3 birch besom, instead of minding his owne 
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right to a name which he knew had beene 


sun, shining with mellow light on the$given me, “of cleaving mischief.” I 
mown grass and fresh clipt hornbeam knew not he knew of it, and was checked, 
hedges, made even y® commonest objects 3 though I laught it off. 


distinct and cheerfulle; and ye aire was 


soe cleare, we coulde heare y® village 
children afar off at their play. 

Rose had abundance of delicious new 
honey in ye comb, and bread hot from the 
oven, for our earlie supper. Dick was: 
tempted to stay too late; however, he is } 
oft as late, now, returning from ar | 
Paice, though my mother likes it not. 





15th.—Rose is quite in good spirits : 
now, and we goe on most harmoniouslie ‘ 
and happilie. 
common; and [ never more enjoyed this : 
union of seclusion and society. Besides, ‘ 
Mr. Agnew is more than commonlie kind, 


and never speaks sternlie or sharplie to ; 


me now. Indeed, this morning, looking : 
thoughtfulle at me, he sayd, “I know : 
not, cousin, what change has come over 
you, but you are now alle that a wise 
man coulde love and approve.” I sayd, 
It must be owing then to Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, who had done me more goode it 
woulde seeme, in three lessons, than he 
or Mr. Milton could imparte in thirty or 
three hundred. He sayd he was inclined 
to attribute it to a higher source than 
that; and yet, there was doubtlesse a 
it % knack in teaching, and there was a 
good deal in liking the teacher. He had 
alwaies heard ye doctor spoken of as a ; 
good, pious, and clever man, though rather : 
too high a prelatist. I sayd, “There : 
were good men of alle sorts; there was ; 
Mr. Milton, who woulde pull ye church ; 
down; there was Mr. Agnew, who woulde § 
onlie have it mended ; and there was Dr. : 
Jeremy Taylor, who was content with it 
as it stoode.” Then Rose askt me of 
y° Puritanical preachers. Then I showed } 
her how they preached, and made her 
laugh. But Mr. Agnew would not laugh. 
But I made him laugh at last. Then he 
was angrie with himself and with me; 
only not very angrie; and sayd, I hada 


Alle our tastes are now in : 





1¢(h.—Walking together, this morning, 
Rose was avised to say, “ Did Mr. Milton 
‘ ever tell you tue adventures of ye Italian 
‘lady ?” “Rely on it he never did,” sayd 
‘Mr. Agnew. “Milton is as modest a 
} man as ever moenines~alle men of’ first 
j clam genius are soe.” “What was ye 
adventure!” I askt, curiouslie. “ Why, 
r neede not tell you, Moll, that Jolin 
‘ Milton, as a youth, was extremely hand- 
‘some, even beautifull. 


AA 


a 


His color came 
‘and went soe like a girl’s, that we of 
‘Christ’s college used to call him ‘the 
‘lady,’ and thereby annoy him noe little. 
‘One summer afternoone he and I and 
young King (Lycidas, you know) had 
‘started on a country walk, (the countrie 
‘1s not pretty, round Cambridge,) when we 
‘ met in with an acquaintance whom Mr. 
‘ Milton affected not, soe he sayd he would 
walk on to ye first rising ground and wait 
us there. On this rising ground stood a 
tree, beneath which our impatient young 
gentleman presentlie cast himself, and, 
having walked fast, and the weather 
being warm, soon falls asleep as sounde as 
atop. Meantime, King and I quit our 
‘ friend and saunter forward prettie easilie. 
‘ Anon comes up with us a caroche, with 
‘something I know not what of outlandish 
‘in its build ; and within it, two ladies, one 
‘ of them having the fayrest face I ever set 
‘eyes on, present companie duly excepted. 

« The caroche having passed us, King and 
s1 mutuallie expressed our admiration, and 
: thereupon preferring turf to dust, got on 
‘ ‘the other side the hedge, which was not 
‘soe thick but that we coulde make out 
the caroche, and see the ‘adies descend 
from it, to walk up the hill. Having 
po 5 the tree, they paused in surprise 
‘at seeing Milton asleep beneath it; and 
‘in prettie dumb shew, which we watcht 
‘ sharplie, exprest their admiration of his 
‘appearance and posture, which woulde 
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have suited an Arcadian well enough. , ler, whom I had once seen at uncle 
The younger lady, hastilie taking out a} John’s, Mr. Agnew sayd he had ob- 
pencil and paper, wrote something which tayned the reputation of being one of our 
she Jaughinglie shewed her companion, } smoothest versers, and thereupon brought 
and then put into ye sleeper’s hand. } forth one or two of his small pieces in 
Thereupon they got into their caroche,} manuscript, which he read to Rose and 
and drove off King and I, dying with? me. They were addrest to the Lady 
curiositie to know what she had writ, > Dorothy Sidney; and certainlie for spe- 
soon roused our friend and possest our- } cious flatterie I doe not suppose they can 
selves of ye secret. The verses ran} be matcht; but there is noe impress of 


thus— ? reall feeling in them. How diverse from 
Occhi, stelle mortali, my husband’s versing! He never writ 
inistr iel mali, ; j 
OSA ShOr ; anie mere love-verses, indeede, soe far as 
Se, chiusi, m’ uccidete, : : 
Anerti, che tscte? I know ; but how much truer a sence he 


hath of what is really beautifulle and 
“Milton colored, crumbled them Up, $ becoming in a woman than Mr. Waller! 


and yet put them in his pocket ; then askt  7y,, Lady Alice Egerton mighte have 
us what the lady was like. “7 herein } beene more justlie proud of ye fine things 
lay the pleasantry of ye affair; for I truly } written for her in Comus, than ye Lady 


told him she had a pear-shaped face, lus- Dorothea of anie of ye fine things written 


trous black eyes, and a skin that shewed : of her by this courtier-like poet. For, to 


‘il bruno il bel non toglie ;’ whereas, | say that trees bend down in homage toa 
King, in his mischief, drew a fancy por- woman when she walks under them, and 
trait, much liker you, Moll, than the thot ye healing waters of Tonbridge were 
incognita, which hit Mr. Milton’s taste ; placed there by nature to compensate for 


—_ much the better, that he was believed the fatal pride of Sacharissa, is soe full- 
for his payns; and then he declared that} «ome and untrue as noe woman, not de- 


. had beene describing the duenna ! voured by conceit, coulde endure ; where- 
Some time aiter, when Milton beganne as, the check that villanie is sensible of 


to talk of visiting Italy, we bantered him, in the presence of virtue, is most nobly, 
and sayd he was going to look for ye in-} not extravagantlie, exprest by Comus. 
cognita. He stoode it well, and sayd,{ and though my husband be almost too 
‘Laugh on! do you think I mind you?) jayish, in his short pieces, of classic allu- 


Not a bit.’ i, think he did.” sion and personation, yet, like antique 
Just at this turn, Mr. Agnew stumbled } statues and busts well placed in some 


at something in the long grass. It proved 
to be an old, rustie horse-pistol. His 
countenance changed at once from gay to 





statelie pleasaunce, they are alwaies ap- 
propriate and gracefulle, which is more 
than can be sayd of Mr. Waller’s over- 


: > SUC"! strayned figures and metaphors. 
things hereabouts yet,” cried he, viewing . 


it askance. “I suppose I might as well} 99/,_News from home: alle well. 
think I had found a corner of ye land Audrey Paice ona visit there. I hope 
where there‘was no originall sin.” And} iother hath not put her into my chamoer, 
soe flung it over ye hedge. >but I know that she hath sett so manie 
First class geniuses are alwaies} trays full of spearmint, peppermint, ca- 
modesti are they’—Then I should say momiles, and poppie-heads in y* blue 
that young Italian lady’s genius was not} chamber to dry, that she will not care to 
of y¢ first class. I move them, nor have ye window opened 
ae lest they should be blown aboute. I wish 

19th.—Speaking, to-day, of Mr. Wal- }T ha! turned y key on my ebony cabinett. 
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BY ABRM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


Fe etek aa 


Tne inhabitants of this world, in which , degenerate condition have almost entirely 
our lot is cast, have ever been noted for ; been forgotten. 
inconsistencies in themselves, and differ-; [fence we consider it is high time that 
ences of opinions between each other. }there should be an exception to this 
_ Hence chiefly have arisen those social, general course. It is high time that the 
& political, and moral revolutions, which ; attention of every individual whose heart 
have pervaded every grade of society, as ; beats high with Howard-like feelings for 
; well as nations, since the organization of the oppressed and persecuted—not of’ one 
inn governments. As a single instance, for‘ race or color oniy—should be called upon 
i example,—much has been written, and } to take into serious consideration the con- 
more said, within the last few years in : dition of the red man, ere the wave of 
bchalf of the oppressed and friendless ; oblivion settles over him, and endeavor to 
African. Not only in the free states of this awaken that warm-hearted sympathy for 
union, but in nearly all the civilized na- him that lies, or ought to lie, enshrined 
tions of Europe, has his condition been within the bosom of every one who 
held up as presenting urgent and most! breathes the genial zephyrs of freedom, 
powerful appeals to the sympathy and and lives under the benign influence and 
: humanity of the more fortunate white } salutary rays of the sun of liberty. 
g man, for the adopticn of some vigorous Let him, then, do so by asking the 
3 measures to restore to him the a er in the first place, in the social 
3 able rights bestowed upon him when he ; circle : Where now are those mighty 
4 was created with the rest of mankind— ; tribes that once roamed through the pines 
’ free and equal. and vast forests of the South, or those 
And but recently, in an especial degree, } that hovered about the skirts of the de- 
4 was our own beloved country heaving 3 lightful Bay ? 
> ° — with excited commotion, and even the} In the second place, let him agitate 
4 foundations upon which our Political $the question in the Legislative Halls of 
Fabric and Free Institutions rest, were in ; our free states, that have been erected, as 
danger of being upheaved by an inordi-{ it were, upon the ruins of entire races: 
: nate and overstrained excitement upon} Where now are those formidable tribes 
4 this subject, which is still silently pre-% of New England—the Narragansetts, and 
vailing and secretly increasing through- § the Pequods, or the powerful Six Nations 
out the union. of the North, who inhabited these realms 
And though while speeches, pamphlets, ; « ere Europe’s sons were known, or Eu- 
3 letters, papers, and even almanacs, with { rope’s crime ”” 
‘ all the et catera of the press, such as$ Then let him be silent, whilst the 
: hot heads produce in warm times, have } solemn response comes up threugh the 
been teeming with this subject, yet amid } medium of those sanguinary records of 
all this parade of philanthropy—this ‘ history,—that fraud, treachery, revenge, 
public exhibition of excessive love for ?and every other unhallowed means were 
mankind—the rep MAN’s wrongs and’ resorted to by some of the early settlers of 
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the North, as well as the Colonists of the : with all the horrors of civil war? These 
South, to entrap these unwary and unsus- ? are all convulsions of annual occurrence 
pecting victims, whom they massacred 3 and more or less sudden and temporary 
upon the slightest pretexts, destroyed ; But there is a deeper awe excited by the 
their villages, and relentlessly butchered ; : slow, regular, and certain destruction of 
their women and children, till, witha human race. This isa thing of centu- 
fire and sword, assisted by famine and; ries, but which centuries do not change. 
disease, they thus swept, at one “fell; Years pass as rapidly away to them as 
swoop,” whole tribes from the face of the : hours do to the sentenced criminal ; while 
earth ; and now the whistling winds of ° : their doom is recorded in the twilight of 
more than a hundred winters have howled ‘ ;the past, and every click of the clock 
around their peaceful graves! ; brings them nearer to their fate. A few 
And although we may not entertain a ; years will see them driven far beyond the 
very exalted opinion of the Indian char- § wide range of the Rocky Mountains—a 
acter, yet those startling facts, developed ; few years more, and he who seeks them 
in the early history of the Colonists, are will find them not. This feeble and un- 
sufficient to melt the most obdurate heart, * fortunate race wil! then have disappeared, 
—nay, moisten the eye of him who has } as the fleecy scud, while we watch it, 
been hitherto a stranger to pity; while {disappears in the clear blue sky. And 
it should make every one recoil from the ; thus a people, an entire race, a race of 
perpetrators of such deeds there recorded, ; mortals whom God created ; and created, 
and turn with compassion to their feeble ° too, for higher purposes and higher des- 
victims. ’ tinies, will then be exterminated. 
The Indians, comparatively speaking, And how, and by whom? 
now occupy but a small extent of terri-? Posterity willask, How, and by wom? 
tory in the west, which, judging from; The awful demand will be made by the 
the past, must ere long be wrested from : existing nations: it will be echoed by 
them by the ever urgent importunity of : ‘ nature, and re-echoed by the hills which 
the whites; and in proportion as civiliza- ; cover their bones; while the valleys, 
tion advances, they as gradually disappear ; where still exist their decaying monu- 
—as doth the mountain mists in the § ments,—the empurpled rivers that bore 
morning, when the glorious effulgence : their flowing blood to the foaming ocean 
of day bursts forth—while extermination, ; —the ocean itself—nay, the very earth 
with all her frightful forms, is darting her } will ask —WHERE Is THY RED BROTHER ! 
red-tinged beams upon them. And what shall we answer, forsooth ? 
Hence the question naturally arises in} We will be surprised and speechless at 
every observer's mind—shall the poor; the unexpected demand—confounded at 
Aborigines entirely perish? the vastness of our crime, and astounded 
Can the mind of man in its contempla- $ at the thought of such shocking deeds. 
tive flight imagine a more moving, more? But history—that faithful record of past 
melancholy catastrophe than that of a transactions—will not be silent: it will 
departing race? What though islands ; answer for us: it will say that we were 
with their inhabitants have. been swal- exiles from the religious despotism of a 
lowed up by the ever-heaving surge of 3 fell monarch on yonder side of the broad 
the imperious ocean? What though; Atlantic's wave, and that we, having 
cities with their proud monuments and } clasped liberty of conscience—our house- 
splendid edifices, the works of ages and hold goddess—in our generous bosoms, 
of art, have been engulphed by earth- > with the full intent and purpose of bring- 
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quakes? What though countries have : ing her to this asylum of the West, and 


been desolated by famine and disease, or 3 fixing her seat in this then dreary wilder- 
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ness,—and that under such circumstan-§ bottomless pit, and its triumphs an 
ces as these, they, the Red Men, received nounced by the shrieks of strangling 
us, feeble and friendless from off the} infants;—what matters it to him ? 
inhospitable waves,—sheltered us from}' But it is.against this spirit that we, as 
the cruel rigors of a New England’s ! with a national voice, should appeal at 
winter,—fed and protected us in our help- } once ; for the sacrificial altar has for a 
less infancy,—and then, at length, sae, long time been raised—the fire, too, has 
we had waxed strong in our own strength, } long since been burning—yea, victims, 
and, in addition, being civilized and chris-} human victims themselves have long 
tianized, we then manifested our gratitude } since been smoking upon those altars: 
unto them, by robbing them of their} but it is not yet too late to avoid a total 
homes and their comforts; by driving} sacrifice,—a sacrifice as unnatural as that 
them from their patrimonies into the wil-} of the Patriarch of old; but unlike that, 
derness, and then usurping with imperial ; this is marked by the anger, and not the 
authority their natural parks; and be-} order of the over-ruling Deity. 
cause they murmured at this mercenary; But unless there is a change in this 
aggression, we followed them from spot} policy of aggrandisement, soon, alas! toc 
to spot, reddening each with their blood, } soon will we see the last lone red man 
until all that bore their name were dead! } standing upon some high projecting cliff, 
The cloud which arose in the East—} widely overlooking the restless waves of 
full frought with annihilation to them— ; the Pacific, and the deep green bosom of 
has gained strength as it has westwarded, ? the valley of the Oregon, dotted with the 
and now blackens over the last remnant ’ habitations of the pale faces as far as the 
ot this shamefully mal-treated race. eye can reach; where he will see, on the 
Hence the question again arises: shall one hand, the rathless plough of the 
they utterly perish? The danger arises; hysbandman upturning the fertile glebe, 
in the passions of the evil-minded—in enriched with the ashes of his forefathers, 
the depravity of the human heart—in the ; and on the other hand, fields of waving 
lawless spirit of acquisition : grain whitening into the harvest, growing 
luxuriantly upon soil that has been 
drenched with the blood of his kindred, 
and fertilized with the bones of his tribe ; 
> while still farther off in the dim distance, 


nay, it demands sBroop—the purchase } perchance, he may see those same re- 
blood of Indian land. It isa speculation } lentless beings upon his track—the track 
—and money, the mark of respectability, ; of human game—still seeking for other 
and the key to gentility, is to be made by } victims whom they may sacrifice upon 
it; and what matters it, therefore, that} the altar of their Moloch ; and then with 
the hearts of the poor natives are broken, } sickening thought and heart-rending an- 
their country desolated, their tribes, race, } guish will he turn his cye ower from 
or nation wholly destroyed? These, to} this scene of inhumanity, and with an 
the direful speculator, are the merest ) imprecation upos his lips, will he cast 
trifles. Yea, though the path of acquisi-} himself precipitately headlong into the 
tion were paved with the palpitating } deep abyss below, and then, unwept and 
limbs torn reeking from the bodies of } forgotten, go join, as he believes, the 


innocent victims,—though its career were } thousands, the tens of thousands, nay, the 
palled in the dunnest smoke of the} hundreds of thousands of his murdered 


countrymen in those bright hunting 
grounds which he fondly imagines are set 


~ 


* * (uid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames !*—Vinres. 
And it is not enough that that spirit makes 
each face haggard, and each heart heavy ; 
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* Oh! accursed desire of gold, what dost thou 


not force the hearts of men to perpetrate ? apart for his future residence. 
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THE DESERT 


Norru of the Mountains of the Moon, ; 
in Abyssinia, lies the great. Desert of | 
Sahara, stretching 800 miles in width: 
from its southern margin, and 1000 miles ; 
in length, between the Atlantic and the : 
Red Sea. It isa hideous barren waste, : 
prolonged eastward into the Atlantic for > 
miles, in the form of sand banks, and in- 
terrupted to the west only by a few oases 
and the valley of the Nile. 


we 


This desert is alternately scorched by ° 
heat and pinching cold. The wind blows ’ 
from the east nine months in the year, 
and at the equinoxes it rushes in a hurri- 
cane, driving the sand in clouds before it, 
producing the darkness of night at mid- } 
day, and overwhelming caravans of men ; 
and animals in common destruction. Then 
the sand is heaped up in -waves ever 
varying with the blast; even the atmos- 
phere is of sand. The desolation of this } 
dreary waste, boundless tu the eye as the 
ocean, is terrific and sublime—the dry 
heated air is like a red vapor, the setting ¢ 
sun seems to be a volcanic fire, and at; 


~~~ 
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OF SAHARA, 


times the burning wind of the desez? is 
the blast of death. There are many salt 
lakes to the north, and even the springs 
are of brine; thick incrustations of daz- 
zling salt cover the ground, and the par- 
ticles carried aloft by whirlwinds, flash in 
the sun like diamonds. Sand is not the 


- only character of the desert; tracks of 
‘ gravel and low bare rocks occur at times, 


not less barren and dreary. On these 
interminable sands and rocks no animal, 
no insect, breaks the dread silence; not a 
tree nor a shrub is to be seen in this land 
without a shadow. In the glare of noon 
the air quivers with the heat reflected 
from the red sand, and in the night it is 
chilled in a clear sky sparkling under a 
host of stars. Strangely but beautifully 
contrasted with these scorched solitudes 
is the narrow valley of the Nile—thread- 
ing the desert for 1000 miles in emerald 
green, with its blue waters foaming in 
rapids among wild, uncultivated ridges, 
or quietly spreading in a calm stream 
amidst fields of grain and the august 
monuments of past ages. 
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“WE MAY BE HAPPY YET.” 


BY LILA. 


Tuoveu clouds and gloom sufround us now, 
And Hope’s last star seems set, 

We'll brave the storm together, love, 
We may be happy yet! 


The loved, the dear of other days, 
That round our fire-side met, 

I know are gone,—yet shall I feel,— 
We may be happy yet! 


Little remains to cheer us, love, 


And thorns our path beset-— 


Yet still ’tis whisperea at my heart,— 
We may be happy yet! 


Religion’s lamp a guide will prove; 
Then let us not regret 

That fortune’s lost, and friends have flown,— 
We may be happy yet! 


We have warm hearts and kindred minds, 
And may we ne’er forget 

We have a heavenly home in view :— 
We may be happy yet 
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VEN. 


BY MRS. MARY L. GARDINER. 


Wuart is it? Tell me, ye, who walk its streets, 
If ye revisit earth, float in the air, 
Viewless, yet hovering round; a seraph band, 
Commissioned to direct our erring steps, 
And bear us up, ‘mid life’s consuming cares? 
Let me with thee commune this stilly night, 
Wien sleep departs, and mind is all awake; 
Soars where the blessed bathe in seas of love, 
And kiss the waves that mirror Jesus’ face. 
The ever active wind that nothing chains! 
Our surest test of immortality ! 
Breathed into man in Eden’s sinless bowers. 
An essence of the Deity—never 
At rest. Awake, asleep, ever pursuing, 
With untiring zeal, some bright Ideal. 
And now intent to enter the abode 
Of holy ones, learn their employments, 
View their delights, and list their melodies. 
Is heaven far off, or is it near? 
tow thin the veil that hides its mysteries, 
And yet how closely woven. 
What know we, 
When the body, bent with many years, or 
Many cares, sinks "neath its weight of wo? 
And the freed spirit, like an Eden bird, 
Leaps from its cage, and seeks its native skies ? 
What know we of those native skies, those climes? 
We speak of heaven as of a place far off. 
Up, very high, away—away—trom earth. 
At death, we fancy, angels, on their wings 
Bear the freed soul to heaven. 
Who knows of heaven ? 
Knows where it is? Has one returned (o tell ? 
Some picture forth an intermediate state; 
Where, for a length of years, the spirit dwells, 
Ere it can enter where the God-head reigns. 
Some say, at death, the soul ascends to heaven— 
Thus, very many differ. 
What learn we 
From divines? our living oracles? Have 
They agreed to differ? and confound the minds 
That would believe, if good men but agreed 7— 
Mingled their faith, and at one altar knelt ; 
One golden altar, Christ. Where golden prayers, 
And golden tears go up like incense sweet ; 
And angels gather them to sprinkl: heaven. 
Oh, shew me heaven! and tell me of its joys. 





Differ no more, ye heralds of our God. 
Speak of one heaven, one way, as Christ has 
spoke— ‘ 

Bpeak of one faith, one hope, one baptism. 

Preach up a holiness, without which none 

Can see the Lord, or enter where he dwells. 
Come, Book of books, and let me learn from thee, 

What living preachers mystify by words. 

In thy fair pages learn those simple truths 

Our dear Redeemer taught, while here on earth. 
St. John, the New Jerusalem in vision saw; 

Described its streets of burnished gold, its gates 

Of pearl, its thousand harps, its multitudes ; 

Its chrystal river, and its verdant groves, 

Ambrosial bowers, where loving spirits meet— 

Union divine !—meet, never more to part! 
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At farewell sounds, to faint, and die no more. 
No separations there, no bitter tears; 

Ihe Saviour’s hands wipe every tear away; 
And the deep furrows, one by one, they’ve made, 
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While struggling through life’s thorny wilderness, 
Give place to youth's fresh bloom, youth's roseate 
hue. 
No doubts are there; the Saviour’s face we view! 
We hear his voice, we taste his dying love— 
Drink in the bliss, the ¢lixir of the skies! 
; Is this not heaven? oh, be it far or near— 
¢ The heaven it is, for which my spirit pants. 
; An intellectual heaven, where God is seen, 
‘ Not through a glass, oh, no—but face to face! 
What thoughts are these? Shall man, frail man, 
behold 
he unveiled glories of the Deity ? 
sive in the presence of the Holy One? 
iujoy a rest no mortal power can break ? 
calm serere which nothing can disturb? 
A quiet which will never know unrest ? 
‘reedom from sin, and its attendant ills? 
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Jhere care can never more contract the brow, 


‘ And want no more torture the aching heart ? 

' Made happy in the beauteous scenes that ope 
Like toa glorious panorama, without end. 

Descend, ny muse, the active mind now tires. 

Sleep, kind restorer of the weary, come, 
Wrap me awhile in sweet forgetfulness ; 
Or in the spirit bear me forth again, 

¢ And give to me new light, new views of Heaven. 
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HISTORY OF A DESERTED 


On the morning of Saturday, the 5th 
of May, upwards of a century ago, a ship 
belonging to the Dutch squadron came in 
sight of Ascension Island. Anchoring at 
some distance off shore, she put off a boat, 
which, under the efforts of an active 
crew, made rapidly for the island. The 
boat contained, beside the crew, an indi- 
vidual heavily manacled, and a guard. 
The prisoner, seated at the stern between 
the two soldiers who guarded him, sat 
with his head buried in his hands; but ; 
gave no other sign of emotion until he 
was disturbed from his position by the ’ 
sound of the boat grinding on the white 
shore of Ascension; when, with an agon- 
ized look at his comrades, and at the 
vessel, he silently rose, and in company 
with his guard, left the boat, and stepped 
on to the beach of his prison. A sailor's 
chest, some bedding, and sundry other 
articles, were taken from the boat; the : 
prisoner's chains were removed in silence, 
and the crew and guard reémbarked, leav- 
ing him alone on the beach; and nothing 
moved by his now frantic entreaties to 
them to return and take him with them, ‘ 
they pulled hard to the ship, apparently 
anxious to take leave of a scene so pain- 
ful. Arriving on board, the anchor was 
presently heaved, all sail set, and the 
vessel stood out to sea, leaving the un- 
happy man sunk on the sand in the most 


abject despair. Before noon, she was | 


out of sight; and in every direction no- 
thing was visible but the blue and deso- 


late waters tossing up their heads to the ; 
sky. The natypre of the crime which ; 


ESERTED SAILOR. 


SAILOR. 


‘manifest in the numerous little articles 
' which were left for him on the shore 
A mong these was a limited supply of pro- 
visions, consisting of a little rice, onions, 
peas, and meal. He had also a cask of 
; water, two buckets, an old fryingpan, and 
-a fowling piece, but no ammunition. 
' Some paper, a Bible, a few clothes, and 
s some unimportant sundries, completed the 
list of his possessions. 
The island itself was‘of a nature so 
savage and repulsive, as was well calcu- 
‘ated to impress with horror and despair 
e the stoutest heart condemned to so vast a 
;dungeon. Being of volcanic origin, its 
’ surface was strewed with broken rocks, 
‘ashes, and pumice ; here and there a little 
‘ red soil, scorched and sterile, peeped from 
é between masses of rock upon which the 
‘traces of fire yet existed. Its shores on 
one side were frightful to approach: 
‘horrid precipices of black lava seemed to 
‘fringe the island with mourning, and 
‘threaten intrusion with death, while at 
‘ their base were deep chasms, eaten out 
: by the insatiable wave. Further on, the 
‘ wildest confusion of rocks, whose jagged 
‘summits added to the desolation of the 
{spot, was occasionally relieved by small 
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‘patches of a glittering, naked beach, 
‘ white like snow, composed of fragile 
‘ coral, and frailer shells ground to dust 
‘against the iron bulwarks of the island. 
The other side of the island was more 
hospitable, possessing a less frowning 
coast, a good bay, and a tamer sea-shore. 
Inland, a few acres of plain stretched 
away between the gloomy-looking hills; 
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was visited by this dreadful punishment ‘ but even these were either wholly barren, 
we are not permitted to divulge ; but that | ‘or scantily covered with a weak growth 
jit was of great heinousness, may be gath- ; ‘ of innutricious plants, such as grass, ferns, 
ered from his own confessions. Some ; purslain, a few thistles, and a convolvulus. 
mercy mingled with the sentence, as was ’Not a shrub was there on the whole 
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island; and the only spot refreshing to 
the eye, wearied with so long a glance at 
desolation, was a tall mountain called the 
Green Mountain, whose verdant sides 
gave the promise, which they did not 
fulfil in reality, of supplying something 
that might support the outcast during his 


stay there. The spot was, on the whole, } 
somewhat like a vast cinder, spotted here ; 
and there indeed with green, but other- ; 
wise as dry and burnt as if it had just > 


been vomited from the depths of some 


vast voleano. Yet the place was the habi- : 


tation of a legion of wild goats, and 
populous nations of rats and mice over- 
scainpered it; and one or two tribes of 
melancholy insects awoke with the morn- 
ing sun, and went to sleep at an early 
hour in the afternoon. Its shores, fierce- 
looking though they were, were more 


lively: flocks of “ boobies” strutted along ; 


its glittering sands, in all the impertinent 
independence consequent upon unacquaint- 
ance with mankind; a vast turtle or two, 
six or seven hundred pounders, now and 
then, crawled from the blue waters, and 
after taking a short walk for the benefit 
of their health, crawled in again, walking 
over possibly hundreds of enraged crabs 
on their way back; and the waters them- 
selves were livelier still. for they abounded 
in eels, old wives, and rock-cod. The 
extreme length of the island was a little 


more than seven miles, its extreme breadth | 


about six, and its general form was oval. 

Such were the miserable and most 
unpromising circumstances under which 
this unhappy man was left to take his 


chance of perishing utterly, or the more ; 


remote one of being discovered and res- 
cued by some passing vessel. As his 
journal, which he regularly kept from the 
first day of his landing, has been pre- 
served, we are able to proceed with the 
rest of his history. After recovering in 
some measure from the shock of being 
left alone, and after watching with an 
aching heart the ship’s snowy topsail sink 


beneath the waves of the horizon, he 
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; addressed himself to his first labor, which 
; Was the construction ofa tent. The spot 
; he selected for its site was sufficiently 
> gloomy, for it was beneath one of the 
; dismal overhanging black rocks of which 
mention has been made ; but it assisted to 
» cover his tent from the weather, and it 
; was close to the beach upon which he, 
and all he possessed, had been leit. By 
; the close of the first long and weary day, 
> a temporary tent was raised, into which 
> he brought his chest, bedding, and all his 
other chattels; and here, heavy and sick 
} of heart, he spent the first night. Rising 
early the following morning, after par- 
taking of his lonely meal, he set forth to 
explore the island. It was the Sabbath, 
and around was more than the stillness 
of that sacred day—it was the silence of 

the grave. No “church-going bell,” no 
; faint notes of a village hymn, no quiet 
> tumult of a departing congregation, came 
> to the outcast’s ear—the wind was asleep, 
the waters were at peace; but in his 
» heart there was no peace, and he himself 
> was alone unquiet amid surrounding quie- 
’ tude. te searched in vain for some 
; green thing which might promise him 
> food; he then returned to his tent, and, 
’ to beguile the dull hours, set about some 
; alterations in its arrangements; he also 
; 

| 
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> covered it with a tarpaulin, which he 
fastened down with stones, thus securing 
himself from rain. ‘Towards evening, the 
solitude of the beach was broken by bust- 
ling flocks of boobies; on approaching 
them, he found them so tame as to permit 
him easily to seize several, which he 
afterwards killed, skinned, and salted, 
> laying them in the sun todry. His eyes 
> were ceaselessly to the horizon; but, 
> viewed from whatever eminence, it re- 
} vealed nothing but the same hopeless, 
>unbroken blue line. Hoping it might 
>catch the notice of some distant vessel 
; which might escape his eyes while search- 
ing for food, he made a white flag witha 
> portion of his linen; and fastening it to 
-his almost useless fowling piece, he 
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planted it in the most conspicuous position § the struggle in his mind between hope 
he could descry. Sauntering afterwards 3 and despair, were his eyes bent upon the 
along the beach, he had the good fortune } lonely waters, but no ship appeared. It 
to overtake a fine turtle, which he killed; was fortunate that, as yet, his bodily 
by beating it on the head; and this sup-3 health continued good. Thus were his 
plied him with provision for a little time. ¢ days spent at this time: in the morning, 
As the terrors of his lonely s‘cuetion grew § the spring of hope poured its assuaging 
upon him, he began to fear lest te threat- > waters over his soul, and he set forth fully 
ening, overhanging rock, under which he expecting success of some sort; in the 
had placed his tent, should suddenly fall; evenmg, those waters were cut off, and 
and overwhelin him: he therefore removed } he beguiled some of the tedium of the 
his dwelling to a less alarming position. 








3 night by reading until his eyes were 
He was by this time in a very miserable § weary, and then, as a diversion, he would 
and disconsolate state of mind: often, ? set to mending his clothes. Finding no 
after a long days fruitless search for ; promise of native esculents, he thought to 
water and food, returning home with torn ; increase his stock by planting a few of 
feet and an aching heart, he would pray, ¢ those he had with him. He therefore set 
with one of old, that he might die. But} some onions and peas in a patch of soil 
he would by no means be accessory to his ; near his tent. Finding a number of nests 
own death, as, in the constancy of hope, : of sea-fowl, many containing eggs, he 
he still looked to his signal being seen, ; plundered tnaem, and made his principal 
and himself delivered out of “ that terrible ; food of tneir contents. He was for some 
place.” Conceiving it singular that he ; time much at a loss for a light at night; 
had met as yet with no beasts upon the ?:at length he hit upon the expedient of 
island, he searched carefully for footmmarks » melting down some of the turtles’ fat ; 
on the beach and inland, but without suc- ? and thus, with a saucer for his lamp, and 
cess; the unbroken surface declared to a bit of rag for a wick, he had a tolerable 
him, again and again, that he was alone. ; light, which he used to keep burning all 
The contents of his water-cask also daily § night. Thus passed a fortnight of his 
reminded him that, unless he shortly suc- ’ life in this great prison. 
ceeded in finding water, the most terrible $ All his search for water had proved un- 
fute awaited ‘eau On one of his ll Meo and he was under the painful 
sions he met with a little purslain, which 3 necessity of daily diminishing his stock, 
he boiled with the boobies, and thus made 3 without the means or the prospect of 
a tolerably palatable dish for one in his $ being able to replenish it. He explored 
condition. The few other herbs which the island in a new direction, looking 
that niggard desert afforded he was afraid 3 narrowly into every cranny of the rock, 
to eat, nor were they sufficiently inviting and searching every spot covered with a 
little fresher-looking herbage than the 
ret but no bubbling waters appeared. 
33 Bethinking him, then, of his fishing-tackle, 
for water; and every day saw him return ‘7 he repaired to the rocks to try his fortune 
in the evening’ alinost fainting, and with’ in a fresh direction; he spent several 
an empty vessel. His supplies of feod a hours in this employment in vain, which 
also grew short; boobies became searce et 
¢ 


to induce him to make the attempt. Every 
day saw him now anxious and careworn 
leave his tent, bucket in hand, seeking 


vas somewhat remarkable, as the waters 
were unusually prolific of fish, Mean 
while a sad accident had occurred. Turn 
he made most of his meals. Many, many $i ing homewards, what was his surprise te 
imes, and with a gaze made intense by ; behold a dense volume of smoke rising up 


turtle were not seen. He then used to 
boil a little rice in a little water, of which 
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to the skies in the direction of his tent! 
Deeply alarmed, and dreading the worst, 
he flew with the utmost speed to the 
spot: he found the presage too true; his 
tent was on fire! Hastily snatching up 
his buckets, he ran to the sea; and thus, 
by considerable efforts, he was enabled to 
quench the consuming element. It ap- 
pears that the origin of the fire was attri- 
butable to his having carelessly left his 
tinder. box, wiih some lighted tinder in it, 
upon his quilt. By this calamity he lost 
a shirt, a handkerchie’, and a part of his 
quilt; and his Bible was much singed. 
Yet he felt thankful to Gol for what he 
had saved. He then knelt down, and 
earnestly entreaited God to “give him the 
patience of holy Job” under his accumu- 
lating sufferings. The spirit of his jour- 
nal at this time is one which betokens a 
degree of humble acceptance of his pun- 
ishment, severe as it was, and of patient 
submission to the Supreme Will. Thus 
the month ef May passed away—his pro- 
visions diminishing, his barrel of water 
failing, his hopes growing fainter, and the 
future full of the gloomiest anticipations, 
in consequence of the rapidly increasing 
heat of the weather. 

On the first of June, there is this touch- 
ing entry in the journal :—* It would be 
needless to write how often my eyes are 
cast upon the sea to look for shipping ; 
and every little atom in the sky I take 
for a sail; then I look till my eyes dazzle, 
and immediately the object disappears. 
When I was put on shore, the captain told 
me it was the time of year for shipping to 
pass this way, which makes me look out 
the more diligently.” At the end of the 
first week in this month, he had but two 
quarts of water left in his cask, and this 
was so muddy, as only to be drinkable 
after straining through a handkerchief. 
He then thought of digging for water. 
After digging to the depth of seven feet, 


he found not so much as a trace of mois- ’ 


ture, and he desisted from his labor with 
feelings easier conceived than described. 


At this time deep considerations of his 
apparently approaching death filled his 
mind, and he spent many hours in prayer 
and in solemn meditations upon a future 
state. On the morning of the 10th of 
June, faint and sick with thirst, he drank 
; his last portion of water to the very dregs, 
} and in the strength of it he went out ina 
‘fresh search for some of' this precious 
; fluid. After four hours’ tedious walking 
} under a burning sun, he at leneth became 
ts so weary and faint, as to be unable to pro- 
‘ceed any further, and he lay down wish- 
i ing he might die. His situation was that 
of the fainting Hagar in the wilderness, 
§ and his deliverance was to prove as sig- 
| nal. Rising at length from the earth, he 
> walked slowly over the rocks towards his 
: tent, as he thought, to die. But not so: 
; his eye was led to a hollow place in a 
; rock, toward which he eagerly sprang. 
Who can paint his joy, or describe his 
; gratitude, on finding that it contained a 
little silver rill of water, pure, cool, and 
; fresh! ‘The poor fellow cast himself on 
the earth, and drank most immoderately 
of the delicious fluid. In the intoxication 
‘of his joy he sat down by its side, and 
drank again and again of its life-giving 
draught. The treasures of the whole 
earth were poor and mean in comparison 
with that tiny streamlet. Evening was 
closing in, and taking care to mark well 
its position, he returned to his tent with 
a step more elastic than he had yet 
known, and a heart brimful of gratitude 
and joy. Thus one source of his deepest 
anxiety was, for the time at least, dimin- 
ished. He was now able to use the water 
freely ; but whether fromm previous exces- 
sive over-fatigue, or as the consequence 
a long disappointed hope, cannot. be 
said, but it is now evident that symptoms 
, of delirium began to appear, and of these 
‘he was himself conscious. Strange fan- 
‘cies filled his mind at times, which dis- 
appeared at other times. At this period 
there occurs the following remark in his 
, journal: “It makes me very melancho- 
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ly to think that I have no hopes of get- 
ting off this island.” The sharp volcanic 
rocks, which were like so many broken 
glass bottles, cut his shoes to pieces, and 
wounded his feet so severely, that he was 
scarcely able to stand upright. Now also 
a terrible adventure befell him. Awak- 
ing from sleep, be heard a dreadful noise 
around his tent. Listening more atten- 
tively, he recognised the voices of either 
men or evil spirits in loud conversation 
close to him. ‘This continued all might, 
so that he awoke in the morning unre- 
freshed. The next day, and for several 
days subsequently, he speaks of having 
been repeatedly accosted by an apparition, 
which assumed the form of one of his old 
comrades. Greatly to his relief, it at 
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while there remained to him less energy 
of body and mind to struggle against 
them. One day as he wandered along 
the shore, he was startled at the appear- 
ance of a rude cross in the distance. On 
approaching it he found it the gravemark, 
as he conjectured, of some one buried in 
that spot. This was the first token he 
had perceived on the island of a previous 


‘visit by his fellow-men; and while it 


4 
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length departed. Although it is manifest | 


the unhappy man firmly believed all these 
supernatural events, we are safe in ascrib- 
ing one and all to the inroads of delirium 
upon his understanding. Possibly, from 
the free use of water, these symptoms, 


origin in the want of that fluid, disap- 
peared; and the entries in the journal 
resume their usual simple character. 
For some time past his supply of wood for 
fuel had failed him, and, as we have 
before mentioned, that not so much asa 
shrub existed on the island, he began to 
despair of again tasting cooked food, when 
one day, as he paced along the beach, a 
good-sized tree was cast ashore. This he 
eut in half, and was thus resupplied with 
fire materials for a little time. Another 
difficulty then opposed him : he was quite 
unable to procure any fresh food; and 
with a “raging hunger” preying upon 
him, he wandered about the island seek- 
ing it in vain. As if to heap misfortunes 
on his devoted head, the increased power 
of the sun, the heat of which blistered his 


kindled hope, it was also full of melan- 
choly promptings upon his own condition. 
He, too, appeared to be cast there as one 
dead, yet with this difference—as one 
deserted in his death. This brings us to 


‘the close of another month. In spite of 
‘the most diligent search, water was not 


to be found. On the last day in June he 
writes with mournful brevity, “ There is 
now not one drop!” 

July opened upon this miserable man 


With all the intense heat of the season in 
: that latitude. In one of his water-seek- 
‘ing expeditions, he saw, for the first time, 
which might have taken a part of their ; 


large flocks of goats, to the amount of 


‘several hundreds. He vainly endeavored 
(to pursue them; for they proved far too 
‘swift for his decaying strength, and bound- 
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face, dried up his well. Previously to : 


this he had filled his cask, and, for con- 
venience’ sake, had removed most of his 
things to a cave near to the well. Thus 
were all his first anxieties renewed again, 
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ed away, leaving him in his desolation. 
Great flocks of sea-fowl were often visi- 
ble in the strand, in such numbers, that, 
when they took wing at his approach, 
they appeared like a dense cloud, which, 
coming between him and the sun, com- 
pletely intercepted the light. Once he 
found a brush on the shore, and early in 
August he discovered other traces of the 
visits of previous voyagers, finding in a 
rock—which, at a distance, looked some- 
thing like a rude cottage—some old nails, 
and pieces of broken glass bottles, and also 
a piece of a broken oar. He now called 
to mind his early attempt at horticulture, 
and set out for the spot where he had 
planted his peas and onions, near to the 
plice where he had first pitched his tent. 
He saw from a little distance, to his joy, 
that some green plants appeared on the 
spot, and on drawiug near, he found that 
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a few had sprung up; but as if the wither- 
ing hand was upon him in all things, the 
rest had been utterly devoured by vermin. 
For the period of three months there had 
not fallen a half hour’s rain on the island. 
At this period of his history, with his 
miseries increasing upon him, he thus 
writes :—“ My heart is so full, that my 
pen cannot utter it. I now and then find 
a little water, which the goats have left 


me. I always scoop it up to the last drop, : 


and use it very sparingly.’ On one of 
his visits to his old tent, while inside of it, 
he was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noise, as if a “ hundred coppersmiths were 
at work.” His alarm continued until he 
resolved to search for the cause of this 
commotion, and, ascending a hill, he dis- 
covered its origin in the chattering of a 
vast flock of birds, which whirred into the 


air as soon as they perceived him. This : 


little discovery greatly relieved his mind, 


which, under the horrors of his situation, 


was become much enfeebled. 
sured the contents of lis water-cask, and 
found he had but six gallons left. He 
) = 

drank by measure, and eked out his al- 


Jowance as much as he could, abstaining : 


from boiling his food. The entries in his 
journal preserve a melancholy monotony 
—‘“ Went out to search for water but in 
vain,” is the only memorandum for many 
days. How earnestly he now lifted up 
his prayers and his eyes to the heavens, 
may well be imagined! But that saying 
was true of them which had its primary 
reference to another race, “ The heaven 
that is over thy head shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee shall be iron.” 
“T looked up,” he writes, “ tothe heavens 
all round me, to see if the sky was over- 
cast, that 1 might have some hopes of 
rain; but all, to my sorrow, was very 
clear.” He was now frequently out until 
evening looking for water, and many 
times was far from home, as the shades 
of night approached. On one of these 
occasions, the sun having set, he was 
compelled to sleep away from his cave: 


He mea- | 


having lain down, his slumbers were soon 
‘disturbed by new tormentors; such a pro- 
digious number of rats surrounded him, as 
: put him in considerable jeopardy of being 
‘devoured alive. He took good care after 
this to return to his cave before dark. 
Despair was now rapidly seizing his 
mind, resisted only by a few feeble strug- 
vles of expiring hope: he had now “ given 


~ 


as 


up all hopes of finding any water,” and 
wandered on the strand lost in distraction. 
Here he espied a turtle, which he sue- 
ceeded in killing ; and he slaked his burn- 
ing thirst with the greatest avidity in the 
creature’s blood. At a later period, he 
found some relief in drinking the fluid 
‘contents of the egos of the sea-fow! ; but 
both proved ill substitutes for water, and 
he was seized with an illness, which he 
‘ardently hoped might end his sufferings, 
His head swelled, he became dizzy, and 
‘was frequently delirious: he could no 
{ longer walk, and could only crawl from 
place to place. He often crawled up to a 
‘turtle, which, with his razor, he killed, 
‘and then the poor fellow lay by its side 
quenching his thirst in its lite-blood. And 
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now approaches tlie close of this mournful 
Burnt up with thirst, he drank, 
.in desperation, a quantity of salt water ; 
‘but this had nearly proved immediately 
‘fatal to him. Now, in a few affecting 
words, he scrawls, “I am so much de- 
cayed, that I ama perfect skeleton, and 
cannot write the particulars, my hand 
Further on—“ My wood is 
“T hope the Lord will have 
merey on mysoul.” The last entry is on 
the 14th of October, when the unhappy 
outeast records the short and simple 
words, “ All as before !” 

‘bus perished the deserted sailor, after 
the endurance of bodily and mental ago- 
nies, for upwards of five months, a part of 
which only would have sufficed to unseat 
the reason of many men. We believe 
‘the facts here narrated may be considered 
crenuine and authentic. 


: history. 


eee 


shakes so.” 


ow. 7. 7 


all gone!” 
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They are con- 
; tained in a tract preserved in the Harleian 
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collection, which states, in addition, that 
some months after the poor feilow’s death, 
a ship touched at Ascension, and found 
his journal, and his body, and possessions 
there. Yet this unhappy man need not 
have died: a little knowledge of the first | 
principles of chemistry would have saved 
him. We were struck recently with the 
expedient of some sailors in procuring 
fresh water from salt, which, though per- 





fectly familiar to us before, deserves no- 
tice. ‘The apparatus was an iron pot, a 
wocden lid, and a musket barrel. By this 
means a good supply of pure fresh water 


So might our outcast have saved himself 
from death. How easy to make a still of 
the tea kettle which he had, and a worm 
of the inusket barrel! ‘Two or three 
hours thus spent every day, might have 
supplied him with sufficient fresh water 
for al. nis necessities, and preserved him 3 
from the dreadful death which overcame } 
him. Not knowing into whose hands ; 


these pages may fall, we have thought it ; 


» 

was obtained by distilling the salt water. ! 
2 

é 

5 


ALONE. 


worth while repeating this homely sug- 
gestion here. How different now is the 
aspect of this once melancholy island! 
Many acres of the Green Mountain are 
under cultivation; esculents of all kinds 
grow in abundance; roads have been 
made; a plentiful spring of water has 
been discovered, whose contents are con- 
veyed by iron pipes to a large tank in the 
English fort. Cattle, and sheep, and live- 
stock enliven the hills, where wild goats 
still wander in immense numbers. An 
importation of terriers has exterminated 
the rats. Fruits of various kinds adorn 
and enrich the gardens. A safe anchor- 
age has been found, in which many a 
gallant ship has ridden ; and a government 
establishment gives Ascension its laws 
and orders. ‘Thus have the united efforts 
of men caused this “ wilderness to smile 
and blossom as the rose,” where all 
the energies of one unhappy individual 
proved insufficient to deliver himself 
from the combined terrors of thirst and 
hunger 





ORIGINAL. 


ALONE. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


How drear o’er the stormy ocean,—life,— 
To sail in the life-barque sad,—alone,— 
To brave the storm in its bitter strife, 


And feel its billows over us roll 
Deeply and darkly into the soul. 


IT. 
Friendship’s a name, and so is love, 


LBP PPP 


That bideth only the summer time ; | 
They may woo, and win, like the summer 
dove,— 
In winter they seek some foreign shore, 
And never dream of their old haunts more. 


III. 


Alone! alone! on a desert isle, 

Where midnight waves dash on the strand ; 
Where fiends engage in orgeries vile, 

Is the soul that hath not a kindred soul, 


To smile when the midnight billows roll ! 


IV. 

But we have a Friend whose love is sure 
In midnight gloom, and in winter’s shade 

Firm as the heavens it will endure, 
And burn with a ceaseless fadeless light, 
In the darkest day, in the blackest night! 
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FAIRY CHANGES.—THE GOLDEN DREAM IS BROKEN. 97 


FAIRY CHANGES. 


RY H. B. WILDMAN. 
II. 

I saw a drooping flower beside the; I saw a weeping mother beside a fire- 
mountain hedge. It wasa pale and sickly } less hearth. Her attenuated form bore 
looking plant—for the parching drouth, } the semblance of a pale and sickly looking 
and the scorching sun, had seared its } plant—for sorrow and care had seared 
tender stalk, and drained the dewy mois- § her tender heart, and drained the fountain 
ture from its petal cup. Its withered {of her happiness. Her desponding heart 
leaves seemed ready to fall from the fra- {seemed ready to sink down in its frail 
gile stem; while a group of little violets tenement; while a group of little children 
were peeping out irom their mossy bed, { were peeping out through their tears, as 
as if to witness the fate of the disconso- } if to fathom the cause of her suffering and 
late, and perishing gem. The lark had sorrow. The husband had forsaken his 
forsaken the hedge—the little stream ; home—the little stream of affection that 
that had nursed tne tender flower, had {had nursed the family circle, had ceased 
ceased its merry song, and its channel {its holy song, and its channel was dry. 
was dry. As J stood musing in deep; AsI stood musing in deep meditation, a 
meditation, a change came over the; change came over the scene. An angel- 
scene. A Fairy came and touched the }spiiit came and touched the mother’s 
tender plant, and instantly it revived! breast, and instantly she revived! Her 
Its faded leaves resumed a vermillion faded countenance resumed its wonted 
hue—a genial shower descended, and its } cheerfulmess—a genial shower of happi- 
fragrance spfead abroad on the wings of } ness descended, and its blessings spread 
the summer breeze. The feathered or- {abroad on the wings of a Paradise-breeze. 
chestra again returned—the little stream} The husband again returned—the little 
resumed its “ocean march,” and all was{stream of affection resumed its family 
beauty, happiness, and joy. ‘The dying } march, and all was peace, happiness, and 
was restored.” joy. The Father had signed the Pledge. 
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THE GOLDEN DREAM IS BROKEN. 


BY THOMAS J. DIEHL. 





Ah! the golden dream is broken, Ab! the golden dream is broken, 
a All its happy fancies o'er, Another claims thee as his bride, 

And by the words thou'st spoken, And by the words thou'st spoken, 
We must part to meet no more ; Tam banished from thy sile, 

For I could not linger near thee But should evil e’er befal thee, 
When another won thy smile ; In thy darksome hour of need— 

It would lose its power to cheer me, I only beg thou wilt recall me— 
Were it meant for him the while. I wil! prove a friend indeed. 

Ah! the golden dream is broken Ah! the golden dream is broken 

_ [have cherisied long and vain I have nourished many a year, 

And by the words thou’st spoken, And by the words thou’st spoken, 
We must never meet again. 4 Life is rendered cold and drear. 

But the hours we've passed togethe. , And when grief-clouds rise above thee, 
Are deeply graven on my heart, And shade thy gentle brow— 

And there mem'ry’!l cheer me ever, When others cease to love thee, 
lf forever me must part. I will feel the same as now. 
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OLD FRIENDS TOGETHER. 
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Pet roe 


Those days of old, when youth was bold, 
And time stole wings to speed it, 

And youth ne’er knew how fast Time flew, 
Or knowing, did not heed it' 

Though gray each brow that meets us now, 
For age brings wintry weather, 

Vet naught can be so sweet to see, 

As those old friends together. 
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The few long known, whom years have shown, 


With hearts that frien‘! 


iship blesses ; 


A band to cheer, perchance, a tear, 
To soothe a friend's distresses ; 


Who helped ana iried, st 
A friend to face hard w 
Oh, thus may we vet joy t 


ill side by side, 
eather ; 
0 see, 


And meet old friends together, 
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A PAGE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. java, I have been told, there runs a 


“ Mary,” said George, “next summer {Pure river of water, clear as chrystal, 
I will not have a garden. Our pretty and on each side of the river is the tres 
tree is dying, and I won't love another ie life-—a tree that never fades. That 
tree as long as I live. I will have a bird ; garden is heaven. There yon ny love, 
next summer, and that will stay all and love forever. There will be no death 
a —no fading there. Let your treasure be 

“George, don’t you remember my ine tree of life, and you will have some- 
beautiful canary bird, and it died in the ; thing to which your young hearts can 
middle of the summer, and we planted ; cling, without disappointment. Love the 
bright flowers in the ground where we ; Saviour here, and he will prepare y ou to 
buried it? My bird did not live as long 4 dwell in those green pastures, and beside 

” « those still waters.” 
as the tree. ¢ 

“ Well, I don’t see as we can love any- 
thing. Little brother died before the ; 


uae, ne See eee ee _— any: Two little girls (the eldest not six 
bird, or tree, or flower. Oh! I wish that ; 


years) were amusing themselves one da 
we could have something to love that 7 5) . ea y 
‘ee ‘by telling Bible stories. The eldest, 

wouldn’t die! é J - pare 
“George, let us go into the house. 1 ; 24™e Annette, re ate with gros accu- 
Jon’t want to look at our tree any longer.” ; T@CY: ie account given in Genesis of 
The day passed. During the school ‘ Abraham’s offering up Isaac. Her lit- 
hours, George and Mary had almost for- : tle auditor listened in perfect silence, 
gotten that the tree was dying; but at ; until she came to the command, “ Take 
evening, as they drew their chairs to the {now thy son, thine only son, whom thou 
table where their mother was sitting, and 3 lovest, and get thee to the land of Moriah, 

g 
began to arrange the seeds they had been 3 and offer him there for a burnt-offering, 
from day to day gathering, the remem- ‘on one of the mountains that I will tell 
brance of their tree came upon them. ‘ thee of.” This was too much, and the 
“Mother,” said Mary, “ you may give { astonished child cried out, * Why, what 
these seeds to uns John; I never want {did God tell him to do so for?” “ Sis 
another gaeden, hi bh jter," said Annette, “God meant to see 
% Yes y added George, pusnung the if Abraham would mind him.” The 
papers in which he had carefully folded 


. ‘ dear little one knew well the practical 
them towards his mother, “ you may give ‘ 


them all away. If I could find some meaning of subogpiantion 0. kind, _ 
sceds of a flower that would never fade, I | rental authority, and she took in the idea 
should love to have a garden. I wonder ; # once —the difficulty was all solved, 
if there ever wagsuch a garden, mother ?” {0d her mind put at rest. 
“ Yes, George, I have read of a garden 
where the trees never die.” Use not evasions when called upon to 
“ A real garden, mother ?” ‘do a good action, nor excuses when you 
“Yes, my son. In the middle of the ; are reproached for doing a bad one. 
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SINGULAR CALCULATION. 
Tons of Drink and Meat used up by one 
B 3fan.—Some genius has perpetrated the follow- 
ing calculation :— 

I have been married 32 years—during which 
time I have received from the hands of my wife 
three cups of coffee each day, two in the morn- 
ing and one at night, making about 35,040 cups 


of a half pint each, nearly 70 barrels of 30 gal-|. 


lons each, weighing 17,520 pounds, or nearly 
nine tons weight. Yet from that period I have 
scarcely varied in weight myself from 160 
pounds. It will therefore be seen that I have 
drank in coffee alone, 218 times my own weight. 
1 am no great meat eater, yet I presume I have 
consumed about 18 ounces a day, which makes 
5,806 pounds, or 10 oxen. Of flour I have con- 
sumed in 32 years about 50 barrels. For twen- 
ty years of this time I drank two wine glasses 
of brandy each day, making 900 quarts. The 
port wine, Madeira, whiskey-punch, &c., I am 
not able to count, but they are not large. When 
we take into account all the vegetables in addi- 
tion, such as potatoes, peas, asparagus, straw- 
berries, cherries, pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the 
amount consumed by an individual is enormous. 
Now, my body has been renewed more than 
four times in thirty-two years, and, taking it for 
granted that the water, of which I have drank 
more, acts merely as a dilutant, yet, taken alto- 
gether, I conclude I have consumed in thirty- 
two years, about the weight of 1,100 men of 
160 pounds each. 


The small quantity of language that a man 
can do business with, is really surprising. A 
friend of ours at the isthmus says, that for four 
weeks after he arrived, he only knew seven 
words of Spanish ; and yet, with even them, he 
managed in less than a week to quarrel with his 
wash woman, stick his landlord, and run away 
with an heiress! To effect the latter, he says 
it was only necessary to use six, “ fall in my 
arms, my love,” and she fell in. : 





- A New Way to keep Dry.—*1 say, Jim,” 


said a ploughboy the other day to his compan- 


ion, “I know a new fashion Mackintosh to 


+ keep out the wet.” 


“ What's that ?” ioe 
7 Why, if you eat a red He i in for breakfast, 
you'll be dry all day,” Aes 
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Aj old lady said her husband was very fond 
of peaches, and that was his only fault. ‘* Fault, 
madam,” said one, “how can you call that a 
fault?” “Why, because there are different 
ways of eating them, sir. My husband takes 
them in the form of brandy !” 


A Water Proof Wife.—A clergyman, when 
reading to his congregation a chapter in Gene- 
sis, found the last sentence on the page to be— 
‘And the Lord gave unto Adam a wife.” 
Turning over two leaves together, he found 
written, and read in an audible voice,—** and 
she was pitched without and within!’ He had 
unhappily got into the middle of a description 
of Noah’s Ark. 

The latest definition of marriage is the follow- 
ing—An insane desire to pay a young woman's 
board, 


I guess there ain’t no gammon about this, as” 


the Yankee said when he tried a slice of his 
wooden ham. 


A man lately complained that whenever he 


went into a jury-box he was associated with. 


eleven of the most obstinate men in the world, 
for they would never agree with him. 


A friend of ours says he is either head and 
heels in love, or else he has got the cholic; and 
he can’t tell which, as he is not certain which 


he tasted last—kisges or water-raclons. 
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A PAGE 


YHE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 

“ Mary,” said George, “ next summer 
T will not have a garden. Our pretty 
tree is dying, and I won't love another 
free as long as T live. IT will have a bird 
winter.” 

“George, don’t you remember my 
beautiul canary bird, and it died in the 
middie of the summer, and we planted 
brivht flowers in the ground where we 


, ee 
us the tree. 


FOR T 


aAAs 


HE CHILDREN. 


varden, I have been told, there runs a 
pure river of water, clear as chrystal, 
and on each side of the river is the tree 


‘of life,x—a tree that never fades. ‘That 


garden is heaven. ‘There you may love, 


: ‘and love forever. There will be sil 
next summer, and that will stay all: °" I " er, ‘Tuere will be no death 


‘—no fading there. Let your treasure be 


‘the tree of life, and you will have some- 


thing to which your young hearts can 
cling, without disappointment. Love the 


“Saviour here, and he will prepare you to 


* Well, 1 don’t see as we can love any- : 


thing. Little brother died before the : 


bird, and i loved im better than any : 


bird, or tree, or flower. Oh! | wish that 


we could have something to love that : 
: | by tellin 


wouldn’t div!” 
“George, let us go into the house. | 


don’t want to look at our tree any longer.” 


The day passed. During the school | 


hours, Gavorve and Mary had alinost for- 
eotten that the tree was dying; but at 
eveninw, as they drew their chairs to the 


table where their inother was sitting, and 


began to arrange the seeds they had been ‘and offer him there for a burnt-offering, 
. “oe Pe a eta ts ae ee : ‘ : 
from day fo day gatuering, the remem- +o) one of the mountains that [ will tell 


brance of their tree came upon them. 

«* Mother,” said Mary, * you may give 
these seeds to cousin John; [never want 
another garden.” 


, a9 
= Yes; 


them towards his mother, * you may give 
If I eould find some 


’ 


soecds of a flower that would never tade, | 


them all away. 


should love to have a garden. T wonder 
if there ever Wassuch a garden, mother !” 

* Yes, George, | have read of a garden 
where the trees never die.” 

«+ A real garden, mother !” 

“Yes, my son. In the middle of the 


added George, pushing the:.. 
' nt “4 he | F : r folded ‘if Abraham would mind him.” The 
papers in whieh he had carefully folded | 
os . ‘dear little one knew well the practical 


‘ , ‘ 
; ; ‘dwe ! sec freen pastures, é side 
buried it?! My bird did not live as long ‘ lWwell in thos oe yee and beside 


those still waters.” 


A COMPRETIENSIVE REASON. 
Two little girls (the eldest not six 
years) were alusing themselves one day 
The eldest, 
named Annette, related with great accu- 


gy Bible stories. 
racy, the account given in Genesis of 
Abrahain’s offering up Isaac. Her lit- 
tle auditor listened in perfect silence, 


until she came to the command, * Take 


‘now thy son, thine only son, whom thou 


‘ lovest, and get thee to the land of Moriah, 


ub) 


thee of’ This was too much, and the 


astonished clild cried out, ** Why, what 


«did God tell him to do so for?” * Sis- 


‘ter,’ said Annette, “God meant to see 


meaning of subordination to kind, pa- 
rental authority, and sue took in the idea 
at once —the difficulty was all solved, 
and her mind put at rest. 


Usx not evasions when called upon te 
} 


‘doa wood action, nor excuses when you 


are reproached for doing a bad one. 
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“SORTS.”—WIT, WISDOM, &c. 





SINGULAR CALCULATION. 

Tons of Drink and Meat used up by one 
Jan.—Some genius has perpetrated the follow- 
ing calculation :— 

I have been married 32 years—during which 
time I have received from the hands of my wife 
three cups of coffee each day, two in the morn- 
ing and one at night, making about 35,040 cups 


of a half pint each, nearly 70 barrels of 30 gal- 


lons each, weighing 17,520 pounds, or nearly 
nine tons weight. Yet from that period I have 
scarcely varied in weight myself from 160 
pounds. It will therefore be seen that I have 
drank in coffee alone, 218 times my own weight. 
1 am no great meat eater, yet I presume I have 


» consumed about 18 ounces a day, which makes 


; sumed in 32 years about 50 barrels. 


} of brandy each day, making 900 quarts. 


5,806 pounds, or 10 oxen. Of flour I have con- 
For twen- 
ty years of this time I drank two wine glasses 


The 


) port wine, Madeira, whiskey-punch, &c., I am 
9 not able to count, but they are not large. Wien 
» we take into account all the vegetables in addi- 
| tion, such as potatoes, peas, asparagus, straw- 
© berries, cherries, pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the 


amount consumed by an individual is enormous. 
Now, my body has been renewed more than 
four times in thirty-two years, and, taking it for 
granted that the water, of which I have drank 


» more, acts merely as a dilutant, yet, taken alto- 


gether, I conclude I have consumed in thirty- 
two years, about the weight of 1,100 men of 


5 160 pounds each. 








The small quantity of language that a man 
can do business with, is really surprising. A 
friend of ours at the isthmus says, that for four 
weeks after he arrived, he only knew seven 
words of Spanish ; and yet, with even them, he 
managed in less than a week to quarrel with his 
wash woman, stick his landlord, and run away 
with an heiress! To effect the latter, he says 
it was only necessary to use six, “fall in my 
arms, my love,” and she fell in. 





A New Way to keep Dry.—“TI say, Jim,” 
said a ploughboy the other day to his compan- 
ion, “I know a new fashion Mackintosh to 
keep out the wet.’’ 

“ What’s that ?” 

“‘ Why, if you eat a red herrin for breakfast, 
you'll be dry all day.” 


An old lady said her husband was very fond 
of peaches, and that was his only fault. ‘* Fault, 
madam,” said one, “how can you call thata 
fault?’ “Why, because there are different 
ways of eating them, sir. My husband takes 
them in the form of brandy !” 


A Water Proof Wife.—A clergyman, when 
reading to his congregation a chapter in Gene- 
sis, found the last sentence on the page to be— 
‘‘And the Lord gave unto Adam a wife.” 
Terning over two leaves together, he found 
written, and read in an audible voice,—** and 
she was pitched without and within!” He had 
unhappily got into the middle of a description 
of Noah’s Ark. 

The latest definition of marriage is the follow- 


ing—An insane desire to pay a young woman’s 
board, 

I guess there ain’t no gammon about this, as 
the Yankee said when he tried a slice of his 
wooden ham. 


A man lately complained that whenever he 
went into a jury-box he was associated with 
eleven of the most obstinate men in the world, 
for they would never agree with him. 


A friend of ours says he is either head and 
heels in love, or else he has got the cholic; and 


he can’t tell which, as he is not certain which 
he tasted last—kisses or water-melons. 











THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND, 


AND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


Established in 1837, is one of the neatest and cheapest Monthly Periodicals | 


of the day. As heretofore, it will continue to be the prime object of the editor. 
and publisher to make it an acceptable, agreeable, useful and beautiful visiter to 
every family in which it may be introduced. 

There will be given each month thirty-two large pages, embracing ales, | 
Sketches, Incidents, History, Poetry, &c. &c. 


The tone of the work will be moral, religious, and literary ; and nothing will be [iy 
admitted knowingly, which, in the judgment of the Editor, will be in the least [7 


derogatory to either. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ail ' a 
We have made such arrangements in this department as will enable us to givea 


fine Engraving in every number; and, in addition, a painted Bird or Flower 
every three months, with an occasional piece of Music. 


CLUBS. 


TERMS.—THE LADIES’ GARLAND will be furnished as follows :—1 copy, ) 


one year, for $1,00—4 copies, one year, for $3,00—7 copies, one year, for $5,00—12 copies, 
one year, for $8,00, and one to the person forming the club—18 copies, one year, for $10,00, 
and one to the person forming the club. No subscriptions for less than one year. 


OR, HERE’S ANOTHER OFFER. 


There is no humbug about it. It is equal to the best “ premium” offered for the same amount 
of money. Any person who may desire to have one of the large mayazines, if they will send us 
$3, we will send the Ladies’ Garland one year, and either Godey’s Lady’s Book, or Graham’s, ot 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

(cP aAll orders must be accompanied by the MONEY, and fost paid, to insure attention. 


J. VAN COURT, Publisher, 
Noe 93 Arch Strect, below Third, Philadelphia 








Agents for the Ladies’ Garland and Wreath. 


The names of all authorized Agents will appear on the Cover from time to time as they are employed, and | 


none others acknow’edged, either for the Garland or Van Court’s Counterfeit Detector. 


Isaac Norcross, Justus White, John H. Allen, 
Amos Noe, ]. N. Terwilliger, Augustus T. Peck, 
Anan Henry, Willard Wiswall, Thomas E. Gridley, 
C. A. Henry, Wu. 8. Chenowith, Win. H. Parsons, 
Judson C. Phillips, Wm. 8. Rockwell, W. A. Holmes, 

C. S. Rowley, Osmyn W. Carter, Joseph Labaree, 

S. V. Wyckoff, A. D. Carpenter, B. B. Chapin, 
Osmon W. Carter, S. Mathew Hosey, Philander H. Stark, 
Jas. W. Hyde, Daniel Granger. 

















